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II.—THE TIMAEUS OF PLATO.’ 
I]. 


17 B. Jowett and Martin more naturally construe οἷς ἢν πρέπον 
ξενίοις with what goes before. 

17 Ὁ περὶ πολιτείας. Wecannot infer from this, as Mr. A.-H. does, 
that Plato intends to set the seal of his matured approval on the 
political theories of the Republic, while indicating that its ontology 
is superseded. The Republic itself explicitly states that its κεφά- 
Aatoy is ethical and social (cf. 367, 369 sqq., 484 AB). Ontology 
is introduced only in aid of the discussion of the philosopher king, 
the higher education and similar themes, and there is frequent ex- 
plicit recognition of the limitations that this method involves. Cf. 
435 CD, 484 A, 506 DE with 506 A, where the practical object is 
emphasized. The ontology of 596-7, whatever interpretation we 
put upon it, is obviously mainly method (596 A) and cannot be 
pressed. The ‘more advanced ontology of the Timaeus” has 
to be inferred from the Philebus, Sophist, and Theaetetus. Our 
editor himself notes the agreement of Republic and Timaeus at 27 
C, 29 C, 31 A, 42 Ὁ, 47 B, 64 C, etc. The differences he notes 
at 51 C, 51 E, 52 A are matters of inference. Lastly, that the 


1The following notes are intended to be used with Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
edition of the Timaeus or with Hermann’s text. They are partly critical of 
Mr. Archer-Hind, partly supplementary. The matter I have added is, I 
think, not to be found in Stallbaum or Martin. It consists mainly of Platonic 
and Aristotelian parallels and observations on Platonic usage. As I shall be 
obliged to emphasize the points of difference between myself and Mr, Archer- 
Hind, I will add that he seems to me not only to have surpassed his prede- 
cessors in accuracy, but to have succeeded in what they did not even attempt— 
the rendering of the tone and movement of the original. Since these notes 
were put in type, Mr. J. Cook Wilson has published a review of Archer-Hind’s 
work. Mr. Wilson partly anticipates me on some points—especially at 
37 ABC and 53 B. His captious, but vague criticism will not aid the student 
much. Mr. Archer-Hind has undoubtedly read Stallbaum’s notes carelessly 
and done him injustice, but all serious students are aware of Stallbaum’s in- 
competency in all higher questions of Platonic exegesis. Of Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
indebtedness to the “ Engelmann translator” I am unable to speak. One 
seems to detect the flavor of an undigested German original in the unlucky 
“also” (p. 84), for which Nettleship (Mind, LIII, p. 130) proposes to read 
“ therefore.” 
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Laws are not “an abandonment by Plato of his political ideal” 
we learn not from the Timaeus, but from the explicit statement of 
the Laws themselves, 739 CD, 807 B. 

18 A ὅσα προσήκει τούτοις : not “all studies which are connected 
with these,” but ‘all studies befitting these” (men); cf. Rep. 
526 C, 530 C, Leges 822 A. 

18 D ταῦτα εὐμνημόνευτα ἧ λέγεις: NOt “ easy to remember this too 
as you describe it,” but “ this too is easy to remember for the reason 
you assign.” Ibid. εὐθὺς γίγνοιντο, not “securing immediately,” but 
technically “from birth,” “by birth.” Cf. Leges 782 E, Tim. 76 E, 
Menex. 237 A, Theaetet. 186 C. 

19 B. Stallbaum’s ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὰ ταῦτ᾽ should be accepted. ταὐτὰ 
ταῦτα Should not be used, I think, except when there is a sugges- 
tion of applying the facts recalled to a new purpose; as in Gorg. 
518 A, Repub. 329 B, Tim. 60 D, 88 C. 

19 E ἔτι δὲ χαλεπώτερον λόγοις. Cf. Rep. 473 A ἢ φύσιν ἔχει πρᾶξιν 
λέξεως ἧττον ἀληθείας ἐφάπτεσθαι, κἂν εἰ μή τῳ δοκεῖ; instead of the 
erroneous “well furnished with many fine discourses on other 
subjects,” read “have had experience of many discourses and 
other fine things.” For the experience in discourses cf. Gorgias 
457 C; for the καλὰ ἄλλα of Plato’s sophists cf. Protag. 341 A and 
Hipp. Maj. 282 D. For πλανητὸν----κατὰ πόλεις cf. Rep. 371 D with 
Sophist 223 E and Protag. 314 AB. Below, instead of “ fall short 
in their conception of philosophers and statesmen,” render “fail to 
hit the mind of men at once both philosophers and statesmen.” 

20 B εἰς---πόλεμον. For prominence of war cf. Leges 626 A τῷ 
δ᾽ ἔργῳ πάσαις πρὸς πάσας ras πόλεις ἀεὶ πόλεμον ἀκήρυκτον κατὰ φύσιν 
εἶναι. 

20 D λόγον---εἰσηγήσατο, “told us a story.” Rather, “introduced 
a topic,” “suggesteda theme.” The Lexicon unnecessarily assigns 
to εἰσηγέομαι a special meaning ‘narro’ here and in Symp. 189 Ὁ. 

21 A οὐ λεγόμενον μὲν. The translation “though unrecorded in 
history” is right, cf. 21 Ὁ and 22C. Ina note the editor strangely 
enough attacks his own translation, and will have it that οὐ λεγόμενον 
means not a fiction, πλασθέντα μῦθον, but a fact. 

21 D ὡς ἀληθῆ διακηκοὼς, “heard it as true.” It is perhaps not 
over-subtle to note that the emphasis is not on the priest’s his- 
toric credibility, but on Solon’s willingness and the present 
company’s desire to accept the tale; cf. 26 D and Gorgias 523 A 
with Leges 684 A. 

22 A ὡς διεγένοντο, “ how they survived.” For this “rare use” 
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cf. Isoc. Archidamus 91 εἰ μηδενὸς ἄλλου φροντίζοιεν ἢ τοῦ διαγενέσθαι 
καὶ περιποιῆσαι σφᾶς αὐτούς. The translation here misses the effect 
of the position of μετὰ τὸν κατακλυσμὸν ad in contrast with the ante- 
diluvian Phoroneus. This perhaps favors taking διαγίγνεσθαι as a 
synonym of didyew, “ how they fared.” 

22 Ἐ; σωζόμενα λέγεται madatdrara. ‘Note the order. Render: 
“ Because they escape destruction are the most ancient that are 
told”; cf. Critias 107 Ὁ εἰκότα λεγόμενα. Jowett’s “are said to be 
the oldest” is perhaps possible, but I think wrong. τὸ δὲ ἀληθές is 
equivalent to a τῷ δ᾽ ἔργῳ opposed to the λόγῳ implicit in λέγεται. 

23 A τινα διαφορὰν ἄλλην ἔχον. The scholiast paraphrases by 
παραδόξως ἐκβεβηκός. Compare Polit. 272 C καὶ πυνθανόμενοι παρὰ 
πάσης φύσεως εἴ τινά τις ἰδίαν δύναμιν ἔχουσα ἤσθετό τι διάφορον τῶν ἄλλων 
εἰς συναγυρμὸν φρονήσεως, with Ar. Met. 980a, 26 ὅτι μάλιστα ποιεῖ 
γνωρίζειν ἡμᾶς αὕτη τῶν αἰσθήσεων καὶ πολλὰς δηλοῖ διαφοράς. This use of 
the word is connected with the conception of knowledge in 
Theaetet. 208 sqq. 

23 C γράμμασι---ἀφώνους ; cf. 27 B and Aeschylus Septem 463 Bod 
δὲ χοὖτος γραμμάτων ἐν συλλαβαῖς. 

24 Β ἔτι δὲ ἡ τῆς ὁπλίσεως σχέσις κι τ λ. This is, I think, best con- 
strued by making a parenthesis of the words καθάπερ... παρ᾽ ὑμῖν, 
placing a comma after ὑμῖν, and taking πρώτοις as a rhetorical repeti- 
tion of πρῶτοι, thus: ‘‘ Wherewith we first of the men of Asia were 
armed, the goddess having taught us first as she did you in your 
region.” The point emphasized here is not the priority of the 
Athenians to the Egyptians, which is better expressed by προτέρους 
below, but that each people was first in its own continent. 

26 C iva εὐποροῖεν λόγων, NOt so much “share my affluence of 
words,” as “be provided with a theme.” 

27 C πάντα κατὰ νοῦν ἐκείνοις μὲν μάλιστα, ἑπομένως δὲ ἡμῖν εἰπεῖν. The 
balance of the sentence and the thought make it better to take 
ἑπομένως = ‘secondly,’ rather than ‘consistently.’ The word is 
used by Aristotle in that sense Met. 1030a, 22 τῷ μὲν πρώτως τοῖς δ᾽ 
ἑπομένως, and may well be so used by Plato. Alcinous employs it 
in both meanings. We learn from Phaedrus 273 E that the true 
object of speech is to please the gods rather than men. In 
Republic 528 A Socrates recommends pleasing oneself rather than 
others. Timaeus combines the two principles here; cf. also 
Sophist 264 E. 

27 C ἣ γέγονεν, not “how far it is created,” but “whether it is 
created ἢ; literally, “how it is a created thing.” γέγονεν is used 
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pregnantly for γεγονός ἐστι opposed to ἀγενές ἐστι. ἣ has no quanti- 
tative force; cf. 48 A. 

27 D ἣ διανοοῦμαι. Stallbaum’s ἃ is not necessary; but the 
meaning is not “carry out my intentions,” but “expound my 
views,” cf. 48 C δηλῶσαι τὰ δοκοῦντα, and Leges 966 A-B, where 
διανοεῖσθαι is made==»oeiv, and as here is placed in antithesis to 
ἐνδείκνυσθαι. 

28 A τὴν ἰδέαν καὶ δύναμιν αὐτοῦ : cf. Polit. 308 C μίαν τινὰ δύναμιν καὶ 
ἰδέαν δημιουργεῖ. 

28 ( τὸν μὲν οὖν ποιητὴν καὶ πατέρα. Our editor construes this natural 
language of religious awe as an indication that Plato must have 
had some metaphysical ἀρχή in mind, and not the simple concep- 
tion of a personal creator of the universe. But Plato’s language 
here has been repeatedly adopted by the most devout Christian 
writers. The passage is quoted by nearly all the Greek fathers, 
and generally with qualified approval. 

29 A ὃ μηδ᾽ εἰπεῖν τινὶ θέμις ; cf. Epinomis 986 Β οἵους οὐδὲ θέμις 
εἰπεῖν. 

29 Β μέγιστον δὴ παντὸς ἄρξασθαι. Not “ it is all-important,” but 
“it is important to begin everything”; cf. Leges 753 E. We have 
as often, a general proposition followed by its specific application. 

πάντων μάλιστα and παντὸς μᾶλλον have no analogue in μέγιστον 
παντός. 

Below cf. Meno. 80 ( καλαὶ γὰρ οἶμαι τῶν καλῶν καὶ αἱ εἰκόνες, and 
Polit. 278 sqq. for παράδειγμα. 

30 A. “Who are the φρόνιμοι dvdpes? Probably some Pytha- 
goreans.” Rather, I think, the blessed ancients generally whom 
Plato and Aristotle love to cite against the materialists; cf. Phileb. 
28 D, 30 D, and Ar. Met. 1074b, and Leges passim. We need 
not press the exact statement of the principle here given. But 
Metaphys. rogrb, 9 comes very near it: οἷον Φερεκύδης καὶ ἕτεροί τινες 
τὸ γεννῆσαν πρῶτον ἄριστον τιθέασι. The τέλος ὁμοίωσιν θεοῦ cited by our 
editor from Stobaeus Ecl. II 64 is purely ethical and refers to 
Theaetet. 176 B. 

30 A πᾶν ὅσον ἢν ὁρατὸν παραλαβών. Our editor assumes here, as 
elsewhere (cf. infra on 48 A), that the pre-existence of chaos and 
the creation in time are to be understood κατ᾽ ἐπίνοιαν only. In 
support of this view he quotes Proclus and Apuleius, who, like 
the majority of post-Aristotelian thinkers, were dominated by the 
conception of the unchanging Aristotelian heaven. The sole argu- 
ment by which he justifies his rejection of the numerous specific 
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declarations of Plato cited in Martin’s luminous dissertation is 
that “it is impossible that Plato could have imagined that this 
disorderly motion ever actually existed ; since all motion is of ψυχή, 
and ψυχή is intelligent.” But this is begging the question. The 
necessary intelligence of ψυχή is implied only where, as in the 
Laws, Plato, determined to find some little plausibility for his 
ethical argument, smuggles in τὰ ψυχῆς along with the ἀρχὴ κινήσεως, 
which is all he has proved. But our editor cannot rely on this 
passage because τὰ ψυχῆς include ἤθη καὶ τρόποι, which he does not 
want. The Phaedrus tells us (246 B and 249 B) that soul appears 
in various forms, that every human soul has had a glimpse of the 
realities, and that soul made perfect governs the κόσμος. But it 
does not state that all soul is inherently informed by νοῦς working 
towards the good. The Politicus tells us of alternate cycles of 
government by the mind of God and by a σύμφυτος ἐπιθυμία, a kind 
of soul evidently analogous to the blind Will of Schopenhauer or 
the Unconscious of Hartmann. The Laws explicitly declare that 
there are two kinds of soul, and that the universe ci—pantxds re καὶ 
ἀτάκτως ἔρχεται must be supposed to be ruled by the evil soul. 
Plato does not aim at consistency in so doubtful a matter (cf. 
Phaedrus 265 CD), but the κακὴ ψυχή, the σύμφυτος ἐπιθυμία, and the 
πλανωμένη αἰτία all fulfil practically the same function—they account 
for action which is not a development of νοῦς, and it is the modern 
imagination governed by the Théodicée of Malebranche, not the 
Platonic imagination inspired by Hesiod and the pre-Socratics, 
that refuses to admit such action. 

31 A. Our editor compares Republic 597 C and Ar. Met. 
1074a, 31, the bearing of which on this passage was brought out 
in my dissertation De Platonis Ideis, p. 30. It should also be 
observed that here, as well as in Republic 597 C, Plato is endeav- 
oring to evade the τρίτος ἄνθρωπος, and that the terminology of this 
passage is unfavorable to the inference drawn in behalf of Plato’s 
“later doctrine of ideas ” by Mr. Jackson (J. of Phil. 22, pp. 292-3) 
from Parmenides 132 DE-133 A. Mr. Jackson there argues, 
laying undue stress on 133 A, that Parmenides accepts the idea as 
παράδειγμα, and merely objects to ὁμοιότης as the basis of its relation 
to particulars. In the “later” theory, then, we expect ὁμοιότης to 
be abandoned; and yet while in Parmen. 132 E it is stated 
explicitly : οὐκ dpa οἷόν τέ τι τῷ εἴδει ὅμοιον εἶναι, we find here the 
terms ὁμοιῶσαι, ὅμοιον ἀφωμοιωμένον, cis ὁμοιότητα, etc. (cf. 52 A, 50 D, 
51 A), used to characterize the relation of the particular to the 
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idea (cf. Polit. 278 A). The fact is, Plato was well aware that 
the objections of the Parmenides could not be answered by any 
reconstitution of his theory, but only by the transcendentalist’s 
familiar device of affirming in one breath what is denied in another. 
The particular is only a likeness of the idea, but it never can be 
really like its exemplar. It is a pity that Mr. Archer-Hind should 
allow himself to employ the un-Platonic expression νοητός κόσμος 
in this connection. Philebus 64 B and Republic 517 B do not 
justify an expression which is introduced into the criticism of the 
Timaeus only in order to prepare the way for Philo Judaeus and 
Plotinus. Plato’s αὐτὸ ζῷον is not Philo Judaeus’ idea of a city in 
the mind of the architect. It is the general idea of living thing 
and nothing more. Plato is proceeding as naively as in Republic 
596 AB. A living thing by the Platonic method must be patterned 
by its maker on the general idea of living thing. The universe 
comes nearer its model than other living things because it contains 
the same generic subdivision, and also because, like the idea, it is 
one. This, of course, does not, as our editor thinks, indicate an 
advance from the doctrine of Republic 596 A. Plato says there, 
not that the idea must have many particulars, but only that where 
we see a number of similar particulars with a common name we 
assume anidea. The two propositions are not convertible (cf. Ar. 
Met. 1040a, 26, who adopts the same rigid view). 

32 AB. The mathematical propositions Plato may or must 
have had in mind here are explained by our editor after Bockh 
and Martin. His treatment of the subject would have profited 
by Zeller’s elaborate note (op. cit. pp. 671-73). For the rest, 
so far as the application to the elements is concerned, the simpler 
explanations of Cousin and Grote are really quite sufficient. 
For the words καθ᾽ ὅσον ἦν δυνατόν make it probable that the pro- 
portion between the elements is nothing more nor less than that of 
56 Ὁ, 4:8=8:20! 

32 D ἡ τοῦ κόσμου ξύστασις ; Cf. ἡ δὲ τοῦ ὅλου ξύστασίς ἐστι κόσμος καὶ 
οὐρανός. Ar. de Cael. I το. 

32 D οὐδὲ δύναμιν. “δύναμιν is not to be understood as ‘ poten- 
tiality,’ but as ‘power’ or ‘faculty.’” Plato’s inner affinity with the 
modern associationist school is by nothing more strongly marked 
than by this, that he is not careful to maintain this distinction. 
Both power and existence in the phenomenal world are for him 
potentialities ; cf Sophist 247 E with Locke on Power (Bohn, Vol. 
I, p. 360): “ Power, thus considered, is two-fold, viz. as able to 
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make, or able to receive any change”; cf. also A. J. P., IX 417, 
and Phileb. 29 C πάσῃ δυνάμει τῇ περὶ τὸ πῦρ οὔσῃ. 

33 D ἐκ τέχνης ; cf. Sophist 265 E θήσω τὰ μὲν φύσει λεγόμενα ποιεῖσθαι 
θεία τέχνῃ. With μάτην cf. ὁ δὲ θεὸς καὶ ἡ φύσις οὐδὲν μάτην ποιοῦσιν. Ar. 
de Caelo I 4. 

34 A κύκλῳ κινεῖσθαι στρεφόμενον. In his desire to “eliminate the 
distinction between spirit and matter” and the notion of a pre- 
cosmic chaos, our editor slightly misrepresents the familiar myth 
of the Politicus. He says that the reversed motion of the universe 
in Polit. 269 A sqq. is “the recoil from that which had been 
imparted by God.” The only words that even seem to justify this 
are 270 A κατὰ καιρὸν ἀφεθέντα τοιοῦτον ὥστε ἀνάπαλιν στρέφεσθαι, etc. 
But the phraseology throughout (cf. 269 C αὐτόματον) implies an 
inherent principle of motion; sometimes the world is guided by 
God, sometimes left to the subordinate intelligence that God 
imparted to the original disorder of which the universe was full, 
πρὶν εἰς τὸν νῦν κόσμον ἀφικέσθαι (273 C); cf. especially 272 Ε τὸν δὲ δὴ 
κόσμον πάλιν ἀνέστρεφεν εἱμαρμένη τε καὶ ξύμφυτος ἐπιθυμία; cf. 272 A 
with Tim. 52 D and infra on 48 A. 

34 A λογισμὸς θεοῦ x. τι X. Jowett’s paraphrase (Vol. II, p. 493), 
“the thought of God made God,” is a striking illustration of the 
rhetorical temptations that seem to make it impossible fora modern 
commentator to represent the Timaeus correctly. We profess to 
have abjured Plotinus, but still read the later books of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics into everything. 

34 C. Mr. Archer-Hind is wrong in objecting to Stallbaum’s 
citation of Laws 904 A on the ground that οὐκ αἰώνιον there applies 
to the ξύστασις of soul and body, but not to ψυχή and σῶμα severally. 
This reading is undoubtedly supported by Phaedrus 245 C and 
246 CD, but the words γένεσις yap οὐκ ἄν ποτε ἦν ζῴων ἀπολομένου 
τούτοιν θατέρου make it simply impossible (cf. Phaedo 70 CD). 
For the rest it is idle to deny that the Laws assign ψυχή to γένεσις ; 
cf. 966 E and 967 D ψυχή τε ὡς ἔστι πρεσβύτατον ἁπάντων ὅσα γονῆς 
μετείληφεν. We must admit zxzconstantia Platonis to this extent. 

35 A. Our editor’s treatment of the ψυχογονία is unsatisfactory 
even if we allow it to be correct. Ignoring the differing readings 
of scholars like Zeller, and citing no Platonic parallels, he gives 
dogmatically an interpretation of his own; and this interpretation 
he states not in proximate terms, but in the language of his own 
metaphysical theory of the true Platonism. 

I doubt if any absolutely certain and satisfactory construction 
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of the Greek is attainable. But I will endeavor to state clearly 
the difficulties, the alternative solutions, and the general signifi- 
cance of the passage, with regard to which I think certainty can 
be attained, And first we must be careful not to reduce the num- 
ber of the elements of the problem by rashly identifying apparent 
synonyms. The imaginative method of the Timaeus treats 
different words as different entities, and if we identify approximate 
synonyms, in the interests of a preconceived system, some of the 
meaning escapes. 

The ἀμέριστος οὐσία, for example, is not identical with ταὐτόν (I 
cannot guess what Mr. Archer-Hind means by saying it is “‘iden- 
tical but not co-extensive”’), nor is it “‘ pure mind”’ as yet undiffer- 
entiated. It is plainly the “Idee,” the ideas, the ideal reality and 
unity as distinguished from the reality we apprehend only as 
divided and dissipated ἐν τοῖς γιγνομένοις αὖ καὶ ἀπείροις (Phileb. 15 B; 
cf. Theaetet. 205 C pia τις ἰδέα ἀμέριστος, Repub. 525 E εὐλαβούμενοι 
μή ποτε φανῇ τὸ ἕν μὴ ἕν ἀλλὰ πολλὰ μόρια, Repub. 476 A). 

The περὶ τὰ σώματα γιγνομένη μεριστὴ οὐσία is not primarily the θάτερον, 
still less is it “differentiated intelligence”; it is the unity of the 
idea as we apprehend it divided among concrete things (cf. the 
passages cited above and Symp. 210 C where τὸ περὶ τὸ σῶμα 
καλὸν is contrasted with τὸ én’ εἴδει καλόν, which we are told is 
povoedés, etc.) ταὐτόν and θάτερον are primarily the logical catego- 
ries of sameness and difference discussed in the Sophist. It is 
not necessary to answer Jowett’s amazing assertion (Plato II 494) 
that “the other of the Timaeus...has nothing to do with the 
other of the Sophist.”” When Plato descends from the transcen- 
dental world of Symposium 211, both of these categories, since 
they are necessary conditions of intelligible speech, present them- 
selves as well among the ideas as in concrete things, and the 
θάτερον is then as truly an οὐσία or φύσις (Sophist 258 B) as the 
ταὐτόν. 

When we turn to οὐσία or φύσις in the transcendental sense of 
Timaeus 38 AB, 52 B, which Plato does whenever he can escape 
the trammels of logic, ταὐτόν, of course, approaches the idea or 
absolute povds—del κατὰ ταὐτὰ ὄν, while θάτερον tends to become 
identified with the multiplicity of changing particulars that are now 
one thing and nowanother. Pressing this analogy we might come 
to identify ταὐτόν with the ἀμέριστος οὐσία, and θάτερον with the μεριστή. 
And this identification would be helped by the logical terminology 
of the Sophist (cf. 257 C ἡ θατέρου μοι φύσις φαίνεται κατακεκ ερ- 
ματίσθαι; cf. 258 D). 
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οὐσία iS a πολλαχῶς λεγόμενον. Sometimes it means a particular 
substance or φύσις, the Aristotelian οὐσία, sometimes transcendental 
being, and sometimes the mixed logical relative being (cf Sophist 
254 D τὸ δέγε ὃν μικτὸν ἀμφοῖν, whereas the ideas are transcendentally 
ἀμικτότατα ἔχοντα, Phileb. 59 C). The three οὐσίαι of our passage, the 
ἀμέριστος, the μεριστή, and the τρίτον ἐξ ἀμφοῖν, are equivocally denoted 
by the common term οὐσία, much as the three kinds of φιλία in Leges 
837 A: δύο yap ὄντα αὐτὰ καὶ ἐξ ἀμφοῖν τρίτον ἄλλο εἶδος ἐν ὄνομα 
περιλαβὸν πᾶσαν ἀπορίαν καὶ σκότον ἀπεργάζετα. Mr. Archer-Hind, 
ignoring all this, says that οὐσία is the unity of consciousness, that 
is to say, that ὑποκείμενον of psychic processes which Mill was unable 
to discern, which Kant aimed at by his synthetic unity of apper- 
ception, and which most thinkers postulate in some form or other. 
But this thought, so far as it is in Plato, is expressed not by the 
τρίτον οὐσίας εἶδος, but by the subsequent words καὶ τρία λαβὼν αὐτὰ 
ὄντα συνεκεράσατο εἰς μίαν πάντα ἰδέα. As Zeller, ed. 1875, II 1, 647, 
rightly says: Nur diese beiden [sc. ταὐτόν and θάτερον] werden 
neben der οὐσία als Theile der Weltseele genannt, das Untheilbare 
und Theilbare sind blos Bestandtheile der οὐσία. The close par- 
allelism of the expression in Theaetet. 184 D εἰς μίαν τινὰ ἰδέαν εἴτε 
ψυχὴν εἴτε ὅ τι δεῖ καλεῖν, Shows for the rest that ἰδέα, and not οὐσία, is 
the word that expresses the psychic unity demanded by Mr. 
Archer-Hind. These five categories of the Platonic logic and 
metaphysic are treated as real substances and commingled to form 
the soul (cf. Zeller ubi supra, Alcinous εἰσαγωγή 14); to the end, as 
we learn in 37 BC, that the soul may take cognizance of sameness 
and diversity in the world of divided as well as undivided οὐσία. 
So far all is clear, but there are some obscurities in the text. We 
have seen that there are probably two stages in the ψυχογονία : (1) the 
“chemical”? combination of the divided and undivided substance 
in οὐσία, and (2) the union of οὐσία, ταὐτόν and θάτερον to form the 
soul. But in the Greek, on the words describing the preliminary 
formation of οὐσία follow close the words τῆς re ταὐτοῦ φύσεως αὖ πέρι 
καὶ τῆς θατέρου.: This seems to give us the alternative of identifying 
the ταὐτόν and θάτερον with the ἀμέριστος and μεριστὴ οὐσία, OF of 
assuming that the mingling of the latter drew with or after it some 
admixture of the former. Grote adopts the former alternative, 
Zeller not very clearly the latter. Martin holds that the first 
mingling of the divided and undivided involved a partial prelimi- 
nary union of the same and the other, which facilitated the final 
difficult reunion of these two refractory elements in the soul. 
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These different interpretations involve different views of the syntax. 
Mr. Archer-Hind omits αὖ πέρι, construes the genitives τῆς ἀμερίστου, 
etc., as loose anticipative apposition to ἐξ ἀμφοῖν, and makes the 
second genitives τῆς τε ταὐτοῦ, etc., dependent on ἐν μέσῳ (though 
his punctuation is hopelessly irreconcilable with his rendering). 
Zeller, rejecting πέρι, retains ad in sense of ‘“‘ferner auch,” and, 
reversing Archer-Hind’s syntax, construes the first genitives with 
ἐν μέσῳ and the second with ἐξ. I think all the genitives alike are 
“loose” genitives of origin helped by ἐξ ἀμφοῖν and possibly by 
ἐν μέσῳ. The first ἐν μέσῳ need not be construed with any genitive ; 
it is, as it were, epexegetic of τρίτον ἐξ ἀμφοῖν, fulfilling the function 
of μέσην in 74 D μίαν ἐξ ἀμφοῖν μέσην, Or Of μικτὴν in Phileb. 27 B ἐκ 
τούτων τρίτον μικτὴν, etc. If referred to anything, however, it must 
be to the divided and undivided like the second ἐν μέσῳ (cf. now 
Nettleship, Mind, LIII, p. 132). 

35 B. Our editor’s explanation of the harmonic divisions of the 
soul is made up from Martin and Westphal. He is quite right, in 
spite of Béckh and Zeller (op. cit. pp. 653-5), in rejecting the ἀποτομή 
and the 36 terms of the pseudo-Timaeus Locrus, for the simple 
reason that they are not in the text. Later theorists would be 
sure to add them. He should have observed, however, that his 
modern musical notation can represent Greek scales only on the (I 
think doubtful) supposition that Plato’s intervals were purely theo- 
retic, and that in practice the ancients always used our intervals 
and half-intervals. The text of the Timaeus really gives us 
nothing but a succession of tetrachords with the intervals 8:9, 
8:9, 243: 256. These intervals through two octaves give us the 
διάτονον διτονιαῖον Of Ptolemy, if Martin’s tables are to be trusted, 
though Mr. Archer-Hind declares that Plato’s scale “is διάτονον 
σύντονον Of the strictest sort.” We have no means of deciding 
how extensive a musical scale Plato contemplated. For the 
extension of the series to the number 27 may have only an 
astronomical significance. All that can be certainly assigned to 
music is the succession of the three intervals in the tetrachord. 
There is possibly one hitherto unnoticed means of determining 
the extent of the particular series of numbers Plato had in mind. 
The words, 36 B, καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸ μιχθέν ... οὕτως ἤδη πᾶν ἀναλώκει, if they 
mean anything, must signify that assuming the first portion cut 
off to be 2 of the whole, and x to be an integer, the sum of the 
fractional parts = unity. The sum of the fractions in the true 
series, then, must be an integer. 
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36 C ἐπὶ δεξιά. The contradiction with the Laws (760 D), where 
the east is ἐπὶ δεξιά, is sufficiently explained by our editor, after 
Martin, by the statement that Plato knew right and left to be arbi- 
trary terms, and employed them to suit his convenience. There 
is, perhaps, another special reason for making the circle of ταὐτόν 
proceed ἐπὶ δεξιά. In successive logical dichotomies the unzty or 
sameness of the idea sought is found by proceeding always to the 
right ; cf. Sophistes 264 E and Phaedr. 266 A, where right and 
left are made to convey further connotations of praise and dis- 
paragement. Or we might reconcile Timaeus and Laws by means 
of the ἀνακύκλησις of the Politicus. 

327Α ψυχή. The “strange” position of ψυχή is intentional and 
effective. The omission of the article and the isolated αὐτή convey 
a truly Platonic suggestion, that the real “self” of the heavens is 
not the visible σῶμα of the firmament, but the soul made to par- 
take of reason and harmony; cf. 38 A for similar implication 
concerning the stars, and cf. the language of 40 A and the locus 
classicus Alc. I 129-30. Below our editor is wrong to press νοητῶν 
into the service of his modern idealism. The Demiurgus is νοητός, 
not in any technical sense because thought is to be identified with 
its object, but simply because he belongs to the γένος---ἀναίσθητον 
πάσαις ταῖς τοῦ σώματος αἰσθήσεσι (Laws 898 DE). As for saying that 
Plato could not have used λογιστικόν for νοητόν in 37 B before he 
“deliberately affirmed the identity of thought and its object,” he 
might as well say that the phrase θρέψαντα---ἰσχυρὸν τὸ ἐλεεινὸν (Rep. 
606 B) could have been penned only after he deliberately affirmed 
the identity of pity and its object. This confounding of the sub- 
jective and objective is not infrequent even when the language has 
developed distinct terms as νοητός and νοητικός. There are many 
cases where the better reading is still undecided. 

Where the Greek language had not made the distinction, the 
ambiguity was inevitable. Plato likes to use λογισμός and its 
paronyms for the higher reason which is a kind of calculation. 
The term λογιστός for the objective correlate of λογισμός does not 
seem to have been in use, though Stephanus wished to read it here, 
and the use of λογιστικός was inevitable. In Charmides 174 A τὸ 
λογιστικόν is used in this objective sense with πεττευτικός and ὑγιεινός, 
for which likewise the Greek language lacked a distinctly dis- 
criminated objective term (Ast’s i. 4. τὴν λογιστικήν is sufficiently 
refuted by the context). Zeller, who pointed out the difficulty 
(op. cit. p. 662), would read αἰσθητικόν (“das der Wahrnehmung 
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fahige Subjekt”’), to which he makes αὐτοῦ τὴν ψυχήν refer. He 
thinks it a simpler remedy to read αὐτόν. Our editor reads αὐτά. 

37 B κατὰ ταὐτὸν. Should we not read κατὰ ταῦτα" κατὰ ταὐτὸν 
cannot, of course, be taken, with Martin, to mean “cette parole 
vraie par son rapport avec le méme,” and I do not think it can 
mean “pariter,” “equally,” “alike,” in the quantitative sense 
assigned to it by our editor, Stallbaum, and Jowett (cf Rep. 436 
C), nor is the meaning apt if possible. Phrases like κατὰ ταῦτα by 
way of pleonastic resumption are frequent in the Timaeus (cf. 40 B 
κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνα, and 48 A, in both of which places our editor silently 
corrects Jowett, 46 E, 76 C, 80 D where some read κατὰ ταὐτὰ. 
Here the phrase may be simply resumptive of the process described 
in the preceding sentence, or it may refer specifically to the enume- 
ration of quasi-Aristotelian categories. At any rate Plato does 
not tell us that the Adyos is true “alike,” but that it is true in the 
manner or matters aforesaid. ἐφάπτηται, etc., in 37 A represents the 
αἴσθησις out of which arise, in the Platonic psychology, δόξα and its 
accompanying λόγος ; cf. Theaetet. 179 C αἱ αἰσθήσεις καὶ ai κατὰ 
ταύτας δόξαι, and 194 B ἡ δόξα ψευδὴς καὶ ἀληθὴς γιγνομένη καταντικρὺ pev... 
ἀληθής, εἰς πλάγια δὲ καὶ σκολιὰ ψευδής, a Sentence which illustrates our 
passage in many ways.’ 

37 Ὁ τούτω. Proclus is probably right in referring this to the 
two pairs δόξαι πίστεις νοῦς ἐπιστήμης In protesting against the mate- 
rialists Plato confounds the boundaries ; cf. Leges 892 B. Below, 
τῶν ἀιδίων θεῶν γεγονὸς dyahua. There is nothing to surprise us in 
this phrase if we remember that Plato uses “divine” as loosely 
as Cicero. The ideas themselves may well be gods (cf. σφαίρας 
αὐτῆς τῆς θείας, Phileb. 62 A, and Polit. 309 C, where true opinion 
about justice in the soul is θείαν----ἐν δαιμονίῳ γένει), or Plato may 
have relapsed into the strain of Republic 596 C. The best com- 
mentary is the alternative offered in Epinomis 983 E-984 A 4 yap 
θεοὺς αὐτοὺς ταῦτα ὑμνητέον ὀρθότατα ἢ θεῶν εἰκόνας ὡς ἀγάλματα ὑπολαβεῖν 


γεγονέναι θεῶν αὐτῶν ἐργασαμένων. 


Τ1 cannot accept J. Cook Wilson’s defence of Stallbaum against Archer- 
Hind here. Sameness and difference are among the things told bythe soul ; 
and the subjunctive is no obstacle to this construction. Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
exaggeration of ὅπῃ into “ place” in order to secure another category is of 
no moment. εἶναι πρὸς ἕκαστον = “to act upon each thing” is of course not 
a perfect equation, but it represents the meaning, and Mr. Archer-Hind can 
easily defend himself if he chooses with the aid of Theaetetus 160 ΒΟ--- τὸ 
ἐμὲ ποιοῦν ἐμοί ἐστι, Cf. a similar antithesis of γίγνεσθαι and πάσχειν Euthy- 
phron 10 C, 
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37 D ἡ---τοῦ ζῴου φύσις. “The nature of the ideal” is one of 
those rhetorical temptations which the judicious interpreter should 
resist. 

38 Β ὧν οὐδὲν ἀκριβὲς λέγομεν. Speak inaccurately rather than 
“incorrectly.” There is a difference. 

38 C αἰῶνα. The word has rhetorical rather than strictly meta- 
physical force; cf. Ar. de Caelo 1, 9: τὴν ἀρίστην ἔχοντα ζωὴν καὶ τὴν 
αὐταρκεστάτην διατελεῖ τὸν ἅπαντα αἰῶνα, καὶ γὰρ τοῦτο τοὔνομα θείως ἔφθεγκται 
παρὰ τῶν ἀρχαίων. In the passage before us αἰώνιον may be a mere 
play on αἰῶνος. 

38 Ὁ τὴν δ᾽ ἐναντίαν εἰληχότας αὐτῷ δύναμιν. May we not escape the 
difficulty of attributing to Plato an obviously inadequate hypothesis, 
and account for Cicero’s vim guandam contrariam, by reading m} 
δ᾽ ἐναντίαν ἢ cf. Theaetet. 191 B πῃ δυνατόν, and Polit. 306 Β κατὰ δή 
τινα τρόπον ... στάσιν ἐναντίαν ἔχοντε. 

39 Β. Our editor reads very plausibly καθ᾽ ἃ for καὶ τά. The 
subject of προιέναι above is αὐτά implicit in αὐτῶν. 

39 D τὸν τέλεον ἐνιαυτόν. Zeller (op. cit. II 1, p. 684) is probably 
right in saying that Plato dogmatically fixed the length of the 
perfect year as 10,000 years. 

39 E apés τὴν τῆς διαιωνίας μίμησιν φύσεως. Not “ by its assimila- 
tion to the eternal being,” but rather “ by imitation of the eternity 
of its (sc. τοῦ ζῴου) nature.” Our editor, like the Neo-Platonists, 
wants to escape from the ζῷον to the region of eternal being 
generally and the νοητὸς κόσμος. 

39 E-40 A ἧπερ οὖν νοῦς ἐνούσας ἰδέας; cf. Phileb. 16 C-D δεῖν--- 
ἀεὶ μίαν ἰδέαν---ζητεῖν εὑρήσειν γὰρ ἐνοῦσαν. Grote strangely errs in 
making men one of the four classes. From this passage and pp. 
30-31 we see that in the Timaeus Plato assumes coexistent ideas 
of genera, sub-genera, and species. This is the doctrine attributed 
to him by Aristotle, and if we can only understand that Plato used 
the ideas seriously only as postulated unities of logical method, 
and give up trying to construct systems out of his myths, the 
doctrine presents no difficulties. Accepted literally, however, it 
is quite irreconcilable with the theory of the limitation of ideas 
to ὁπόσα φύσει, so far as that limitation is supposed to remove difh- 
culties. For, as the Aristotelian polemic repeatedly points out, 
the coexistence of ideas of genera and species is exposed to all 
the objections that confront ideas of relative and purely abstract 
terms. 

40 B τὴν δὲ εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν ὑπὸ τῆς ταὐτοῦ . . . κρατουμένῳ. “ The other 
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forward but controlled by the revolution of the same.” The ‘but’ 
is over-subtle and not in the Greek. εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν is merely con- 
trasted as a motion of translation with revolution on an axis. 
There is no idea of a motion inacircle as the resultant of two 
forces. rd δὲ τρεπόμενα x. τ. dX. is rightly rendered, except that 
τρεπόμενα is not “that move ina circle,” but as Martin says φρξ 
vont et revienneni, that is, which seem to “hedge aside from the 
direct forthright.” Zeller (Phil. d. Gr. 1875, II 1, 685) and Jowett 
wrongly take κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνα to mean “in the likeness of the fixed 
stars.” The phrase is merely a pleonastic resumption of καθάπερ--- 
ἐρρήθη, which refers to the creation of planets as ὄργανα χρόνου (cf. 
supra on 37 B). For πλάνην τοιαύτην = τρεπόμενα Ch 51 C τοιαύτην 
ἀλήθειαν and the idiomatic ἕτερα τοιαῦτα Rep. 488 B; cf. also 87 C 
and Herod. VI 105 ἡμεροδρόμον τε καὶ τοῦτο μελετῶντα. 

40 C φύλακα καὶ δημιουργόν. Our editor rightly rejects Grote’s 
hypothesis that the earth revolves, and translates εἱλλομένην well 
“globed.”? We need not be surprised at δημιουργόν used of the 
passive earth; cf. Cic. De Nat. Deor. II 19, 49: Primusque sol qui 
astrorum tenet principatum ita movetur ut cum terras larga luce 
compleverit, easdem modo his modo illis ex partibus opace?. 

40 D. Mr. Archer-Hind rightly retains οὐ before δυναμένοις, 
which Jowett with some MSS omits. There is no superstition in 
all Plato unaccompanied by irony ; cf. the good notes on 40 D-E 
and on 71 E. 

40 D ἄνευ «τῶν» δι’ ὄψεως τούτων αὐτῶν μιμημάτων is the reading 
our editor would substitute for the Vulgate ἄνευ διόψεως τούτων αὐ 
τῶν μιμημάτων. He has in his favor the doubtfulness of διόψεως, 
which is not found elsewhere before Plutarch, though we may of 
course ask, where did Plutarch get it if not here? But I think 
what Mr. Archer-Hind calls “an uncouth phrase” admits of a 
strong defense by Platonic analogies. The stars are but an image 
of true mathematical movements ; cf. Rep. 529 D τῇ περὶ τὸν οὐρανὸν 
ποικιλίᾳ παραδείγμασι χρηστέον. An orrery, then, would be one of 
those imitations twice removed on which Plato’s imagination loves 
to dwell. Hence the αὖ on which editors stumble; cf. Repub. 
510 E τούτοις μὲν ὡς εἰκόσιν ad χρώμενοι. 

41 ( ἀθανάτοις ὁμώνυμον. ὁμώνυμος in Plato is on its way to the 
technical Aristotelian sense (cf. Parmen. 133 D), but never reaches 
it. Its force here is rhetorical, as θεῖον shows. The logical conno- 
tations of the Aristotelian adverb ὁμωνύμως, which Plato does not 
use, are misleading. Below, is it not just possible that ἐθελόντων is 
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genitive absolute (cf. 42 E and 47 A ἰδόντων), and that τῶν det δίκῃ 
means the justice of the “ eternities ”? cf. Leges 904 E αὕτη τοι δίκη 
ἐστὶ θεῶν of "ολυμπον ἔχουσιν, and 905 A ἣν πασῶν δικῶν διαφερόντως 
ἔταξαν.---ὑπαρξάμενος. This “ transitive’’ (?) use of the middle of this 
verb zs quoted in Liddell and Scott and referred to this passage. 
41 D. Our editor’s note is asingular mixture of truth and error. 
He rightly emphasizes the distinction (confounded by Martin) 
between the νομή or apportionment to the stars of 41 D, and the 
σπόρος Or Sowing in the planets ὄργανα χρόνου of 42.D. But other- 
wise his interpretation is almost identical with that of Martin, 
which he pronounces “ wholly un-Platonic, indeed unintelligible,” 
but which he must have read very hastily. Martin thinks God 
first apportioned among the heavenly bodies large masses of soul, 
out of whose substance the individual souls were afterwards made, 
and into which they were finally to be reabsorbed. He does not 
deny, as Mr. Archer-Hind thinks, the formation of the individual 
souls out of these larger souls, but he implies that an inexhausted 
portion of the larger soul is left in the star, and that the individual 
soul on its return is merged in this. Mr. Archer-Hind’s view 
differs only in that he assumes the deposits in the stars to be all 
used up in the formation of individual souls, and that he does not 
expressly state that the single souls on their return to the star 
merge their individuality. Both are in error, as is Mr. Henry 
Jackson, when he speaks (J. of Phil. 25, p. 22) of “several parcels 
of souls—assigned to their respective stars.” The souls assigned to 
thestars are already divided—the individualization is accomplished 
by the νομή. Surely the stars are numerous enough to allow of 
this, and at any rate there is not a word in the Greek that suggests 
a further division. The close analogy of the myth at the end of 
the Republic makes this certain to a delicate literary sense. The 
word of Lachesis Daughter of Necessity (617 E) answers ethically 
to the Demiurgus’ enumeration of the laws of destiny (cf. θεὸς 
ἀναίτιος With iva τῆς ἔπειτα εἴη κακίας . . . ἀναίτιος 42 D), and the souls 
are in each case distinct individuals prepared for the mortal birth. 
That the Timaeus describes an absolute beginning and the Repub- 
lic merely the beginning of a new cycle is irrelevant to the argu- 
ment. In both passages Plato’s imagination associates individual 
souls with stars; cf. Rep. 621 B καὶ ἐντεῦθεν ἐξαπίνης ἄλλον ἄλλῃ 
φέρεσθαι ἄνω εἰς τὴν γένεσιν ἄττοντας ὥσπερ ἀστέρας. The 
Platonic tradition has always understood in this sense, “ quel che 
Timeo delle anime argomenta.” Cf. also Repub. 611 A ὅτι dei ἂν 
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41 E τὴν τοῦ παντὸς φύσιν ἔδειξε. We need not be surprised that 
“here in Plato’s maturest period we have something closely 
resembling the ἀνάμνησις of the Phaedo and Phaedrus.” The idea 
was always present to Plato, and its expression was always myth- 
ical; cf. Polit. 278 C θαυμάζοιμεν ἂν οὖν, εἰ ταὐτὸν τόῦτο ἡμῶν ἡ ψυχὴ 
φύσει περὶ τὰ τῶν πάντων στοιχεῖα πεπονθυῖα «x. τ. d., the meaning of 
which passage is substantially the same as that of Meno 81 CD, 
though the suggestion of reminiscence in the former passage is 
wholly lost in Jowett’s translation, and the negative half of the 
doctrine is, I think, exaggerated by Campbell’s rendering of 
πεπονθυῖα, “naturally liable to the same zzfirmzty.” The Meno 
and Phaedrus in reality affirm no more than the Timaeus and the 
Politicus. See the persistently ignored ἐρεῖ, Meno 86 B καὶ τὰ μέν 
ye ἄλλα οὐκ ἂν πάνυ ὑπὲρ τοῦ λόγου διισχυρισαίμην x. τ. λ., and Phaedrus 
252 Cand 265 C τὰ μὲν ἄλλα τῷ ὄντι παιδιᾷ πεπαῖσθαι. 

42 A βίαια παθήματα are the znvoluntary affections forced upon 
us by the impingement of the external world on our bodies (cf. 
43 C τὰ τῶν προσπιπτόντων παθήματα éxdoros)—Das Blenden der 
Erscheinung | Die sich an unsere Sinne drangt—with their inevi- 
table concomitants of pleasure and pain (cf. 64 A). There may 
be a slight further implication of ‘“‘ masterful”; cf. Phaedrus 254 A, 
254 D, and infra 43 B βίᾳ δ᾽ ἐφέροντο. 

42 E καὶ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα ἀκόλουθα ἐκείνοι. These words seem to be 
omitted in the translation. They refer, I suppose, to the παθήματα 
of 61 CD, which are inseparable from σάρξ and the θνητὸν εἶδος 
ψυχῆς. Martin’s ‘tout ce dont elle pouvait avoir besoin” is obvi- 
ously wrong. Stallbaum without further explanation rightly 
renders “ et omnia his consequentia.”’ 

43 A ἐπίρρυτον σῶμα ; cf. Gorgias 494 B ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τούτῳ ἐστὶ τὸ ἡδέως 
ζῆν, ἐν τῷ ὡς πλεῖστον ἐπιρρεῖν. 

43 D ἐπέσχον... ἰοῦσαν. Vide si tanti est Cratyl. 416 Β, 417 D. 

44 B ἔμφρονα γιγνόμενον. ‘‘ Note that he is only put in the way to 
become rational,” says our editor. Note rather that a periphrasis 
with γίγνεσθαι is a marked feature of Plato’s elaborate style; cf. 
Polit. 277 D, Tim. 47 E. For the complicated phrasing with 
ἀποτελεῖν cf. the similar use with παρέχειν, Phaedr. 274 E, 238 A, 
Tim. 88 E, etc. 

44 C rod βίου διαπορευθεὶς ζωήν. ‘ The conscious existence of his life- 
time.” There is no question of consciousness here. The phrase 
is loosely pleonastic ; but, if we must discriminate, ζωή is the mere 
vitality and Bios the moral fabric of weal or woe, success or failure, 
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reared thereon. Hence, Repub. 620 AB, Plato can speak of 
κύκνου and ἀετοῦ βίον. Below, in ἀκριβέστερον, τὰ δὲ πρὸ τούτων, the text 
and punctuation offend. Put a period after ἀκριβέστερον and read 
τὰ δὴ with Par. A. Bekker and Martin. 

45 B τοιᾷδε ἐνδήσαντες αἰτίᾳ. The translation, “on the plan I shall 
explain,” hardly brings out the subtle Platonic suggestion that the 
αἰτίας λογισμός (Meno 98 A), in this case λογισμὸς θεοῦ, or teleological 
adaptation, is the strongest Atlas to keep anything in its place 
(Phaedo 99). Below, in φῶς ἥμερον οἰκεῖον ἑκάστης ἡμέρας, σῶμα, etc. 
Madvig’s expunction of comma after ἡμέρας iS unnecessary; the 
etymological pun is better felt with the other punctuation. The 
word σῶμα here is simply used to describe the shaping and form- 
ing of the ὄψις, so that it becomes, as it were, an extension of the 
physiological body; cf. 64 D ἣν δὴ σῶμα ἐν τοῖς πρόσθεν ἐρρήθη καθ᾽ 
ἡμέραν ξυμφυὲς ἡμῶν γίγνεσθαι, and the use of σῶμα in 56 DE. 

46 A ἀφομοιωθέντα ἐντὸς ἔξω τε ἐγερθεῖσιν ἀπομνημονευόμενα φαντάσματα. 
Our editor rightly, I think, glosses ἔξω, ‘‘when we have emerged 
from the dream world.” His translation, ‘‘are remembered as 
outside us,” seems to give a different shade of thought. ἐντός and 
ἔξω are practically equivalent to ὄναρ and ὕπαρ. 

46 E ὅσαι δὲ in’ ἄλλων μὲν κινουμένων---γίγνονται. Instead of render- 
ing these as partitive genitives, may we not construe them with 
γίγνονται ὑπὸ, and render: “ Those which are the transitory products 
(γίγνονται ὑπὸ) of things themselves in motion and different from 
the disparate things they of necessity move”? For the thought 
cf. Theaetet. 160 B and 156 D sqq. For the idiomatic use of 
ἄλλων and ἕτερα cf. Tim. 55 D, 52 E, and Polit. 262 A. For κινού- 
μενος used absolutely without ὑπὸ cf. 53 A. 

47 Ὁ ὅσον τ᾽ ad μουσικῆς φωνῇ χρήσιμον. The reading φωνῇ for the 
received φωνῆς is not happy. φωνῇ χρήσιμον is hardly Greek for 
‘‘expressed in sound.” Our editor has failed to follow Plato’s 
thought, which is this: Utterance generally is given us for teleo- 
logical ends, for (1) λόγος is obviously a servant of reason, and (2) 
musical utterance too, so far as useful, has a purpose beyond mere 
pleasure ; cf. Leges 667-8, and the use of χρῆται in 654 C. 

48 AF φέρειν πέφυκεν ; Cf. Epin. 988 C καὶ φορὰ κρείττων καὶ τιμιω- 
τέρα ἣν τὸ σῶμα εἴληχε φέρειν, etc., with Leges 887 Β τύχῃ δὲ φερόμενα, 
etc. Stallbaum is practically about right in saying that the πλανω- 
μένη αἰτία is materia corporum. Strictly speaking, of course, it is 
any operative agency not directed to the single σκοπός of the Good. 
But when Plato has once used the principle that soul is ἀρχὴ κινή- 
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σεως to establish against materialists the priority of ra ψυχῆς (Leges 
896 D), he is comparatively careless as to the exact denomination 
of the inferior causal agencies to which he is obliged to concede 
(47 E μεμιγμένη yap οὖν: cf. Politicus 269 D ἀτὰρ οὖ ν δὴ κεκοινωνηκέ 
ye καὶ σώματος) a réle in the universe. Logically, perhaps, they 
belong to the evil soul (Leges 986-7). But Plato readily falls into 
the language of the materialists and assigns them to matter. Our 
editor’s dissertation on the origin of evil; his explanation of 
ἀνάγκη as the “laws which govern the existence of νοῦς in the form 
of plurality,” and his warning that ‘“ these laws once set in motion 
must needs act constantly according to their nature,” and that 
they will therefore “inevitably under some conditions produce 
effects which are not beneficial ’—all this would be very pertinent 
in a commentary on Malebranche’s principle that ‘“ Dieu agit 
toujours par des volontés générales,” but it does not elucidate 
Plato. Plato’s ἀνάγκη is not the product of these fine-spun modern 
subtleties, but springs from the simpler Greek conception of an 
original chaos, not wholly plastic in the hands of the ‘artisan of 
the best in visible things.” 

48 B προσήκουσαν ἑτέραν ἀρχὴν is not a “second fitting cause.” 
πυρὸς... φύσιν... αὐτὴν, etc., is better rendered in the notes: “the 
nature of fire, etc., before,” than in the text, “the very origin of 
fire,” etc. 

48 D πειράσομαι μηδενὸς ἧττον εἰκότα, μᾶλλον δὲ, καὶ ἔμπροσθεν dn’ ἀρχῆς 
περὶ ἑκάστων καὶ ξυμπάντων λέγειν. Archer-Hind renders: “I will 
strive to give an explanation that is no less probable than another 
but more so; returning back to describe from the beginning each 
and all things.” Expunge the comma after δὲ and translate: I 
will strive to speak of each and all no less plausibly than others, 
and even more with reference to (from the starting point of) first 
principles. Timaeus complains that his predecessors treated the 
four elements as ἀρχαί. He will give as plausible an account as they, 
but will begin from a point nearer the real ἀρχή, though even he 
cannot reach an absolute beginning ; cf. 53 D ras δ᾽ ἔτι τούτων ἀρχὰς 
ἄνωθεν θεὸς οἶδε. μᾶλλον δὲ thus abruptly used means vel potius, as in 
57 E,17 B. I know of no instance where it means “more so,” 
for Thucydides 3, 82 is not in point. μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ dn’ ἀρχῆς is justi- 
fied by Laches 189 E σχεδὸν δέ τι καὶ μᾶλλον ἐξ ἀρχῆς εἴη ἄν, which 
is quoted by Campbell at Theaetet. 179 D. The thought is 
familiar to Plato ; cf. Leges 626 D, where the Athenian stranger 
is commended: τὸν yap λόγον ἐπ᾽ ἀρχὴν ὀρθῶς ἀναγαγὼν σαφέστερον 
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ἐποίησας. ἔμπροσθεν is simply pleonastic: cf. Alcinous εἰσαγωγή VIII 
ἄνωθεν ἀπὸ τῶν πρώτων ἀρχόμενοι. 

48 E διῳρημένη. This passage, together with 50 CDE, 52 Ὁ 
(τρία τριχῇ), and Philebus 23 CD, sufficiently accounts for the 
διαιρέσεις Of which Aristotle speaks De Gen. et Corr. II 3,5. We 
have the τρία, we have paronyms of διαίρεσις, and Aristotle’s words 
τὸ yap μέσον μῖγμα ποιεῖ, are paralleled explicitly in the Philebus 
by τρίτον ἐξ ἀμφοῖν τούτοιν ἕν τι ξυμμισγόμενον, and implicitly in the 
Timaeus by the figure of father, mother and offspring. Zeller’s 
objection (ed. 1875, II 1, p. 381) that Aristotle is speaking of 
ἁπλᾶ σώματα as στοιχεῖα and not of ἀρχαί is naught. Aristotle is trying 
to show that his predecessors had two ἀρχαί, one active and the 
other passive, and that even Plato’s three can be reduced to this; 
and he is never over-scrupulous when engaged in such a task ; cf. 
the explicit words τούτοις συμβαίνει δύο ποιεῖν τὰς ἀρχάς. The Platonic 
work Διαιρέσεις is a myth so far as it rests on Aristotelian testimony. 

49 E τῷ τόδε καὶ τοῦτος. Our editor exaggerates in ascribing the 
οἰκειοτάτη διάλεκτος Of the Heracliteans to Plato, citing Theaetet. 
183 A. Parmen. 164 AB is a parallel to Theaetet. 183 A. Here 
Plato goes only half way with the ῥέοντες. They can use neither 
ἐκεῖνο NOY τοιοῦτον (Cratyl. 439 D); he renounces ἐκεῖνο, but hopes 
to be able τὸ δὲ τοιοῦτον det περιφερόμενον ὅμοιον (more idiomatic and 
forcible than the unnecessary correction ὁμοίως ; cf. Politicus 287 B 
ἐνδεικνύναι τὴν αὐτὴν ὁμοιότητα καὶ φύσιν ἐν ἀμφοτέραις οὖσαν ταῖς συμπλο- 
καῖς )---καλεῖν. In short he is able to tell οἷα ἄττα ῥεῖ τὰ φερόμενα 
(Theaetet. 182 C). They are not. 

50 A ὁτιοῦν τῶν ἐναντίων. Our editor corrects Jowett’s errors 
here. For the history of these ἐναντία cf. Republic 524 AB, 
Theaetet. 186 AB, and Aristotle’s deduction of the four elements 
from the ἐναντιώσεις κατὰ τὴν ἁφὴν De Gen. et Corr. IT 2. 

50 A πλάσας ἐκ χρυσοῦ. It is well to see with Mr. Archer-Hind 
that Aristotle’s criticisms of Plato (De Gen. et Corr. II 1, 329a, 17) 
are irrelevant, but it is necessary also to show Aristotle’s justifica- 
tion from his own point of view. The difference between the two 
thinkers is fundamental and has, I think, never been clearly stated. 
Plato identifies ‘‘ matter” with extension, and derives all the quali- 
ties of special kinds of matter from the ideas. Nevertheless, to 
illustrate his meaning he employs an analogy in which “ matter” 
is represented by gold, an αἰσθητόν already endowed with qualities. 
Now, this figure, which for Plato is a mere analogy, corresponds 
very closely to the actual Aristotelian conception of “ matter.” 
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For Aristotle’s imagination was closed to all dynamic systems 
which reduce “ matter” to combinations of forces in space. Accord- 
ingly he feels that Plato has no right to this illustration unless he 
is willing to posit his πανδεχές distinctly as an αἰσθητόν with sensi- 
ble qualities, ἀδύνατον yap ἄνευ ἐναντιώσεως εἶναι τὸ σῶμα τοῦτο αἰσθητὸν 
ὄν. But Plato, he thinks, has not defined his opinion: Ὡς δὲ ἐν τῷ 
Τιμαίῳ γέγραπται, οὐδένα ἔχει διορισμόν, etc. Unable, therefore, to join 
issue directly with Plato on the philosophic problem, he attacks a 
minor point in his expression, by means of a favorite distinction 
of his own in Greek usage which he thinks Plato has ignored. In 
Metaphysics Z 7, 1033a (an interesting locus for the elucidation 
of our passage) he shows (somewhat confusedly, as usual) that 
γίγνεσθαι has two uses, that of γίγνεσθαι ἐξ ὕλης and γίγνεσθαι ἐκ στερή- 
σεως. In the first case he adds ἐξ οὗ δὲ ὡς ὕλης γίγνεται ἔνια λέγεται 
ὅταν γένηται οὐκ ἐκεῖνο ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνινον. ΤΠ6 result of ἃ γίγνεσθαι 
ἐκ στερήσεως, however (“‘ How camst thou speakable of mute?”’) is 
not denoted by a paronym of the original στέρησις, but may be 
still directly denoted by the name of the ὑποκείμενον necessarily 
implied in such a γίγνεσθαι. That is, of a man become well from 
sick we do not predicate “sick” or any term derived from “sick,” 
but we may predicate directly the noun “ man” without, as in the 
former case, having recourse to a derived adjective ἐκείνινον. Now 
an ἀνδριὰς ἐκ λίθου is in a certain sense a γίγνεσθαι ἐκ στερήσεως, but 
the στέρησις being ἀνώνυμος, language treats it as a γίγνεσθαι ἐξ ὕλης 
and we do not call it λίθος, but λίθινος. I have ignored the mani- 
fold confusions of this passage, to bring out the meaning which 
appears more clearly in the distinction between ἀλλοίωσις and 
γένεσις in De Gen. et Corr. 1 4. There it is made plain that Aris- 
totle’s reason for working out ἀνδριὰς ἐκ λίθου as a case of στέρησις in 
the Metaphysics, ten lines after he had used it as a case of ἐξ ὕλης, 
is that, strictly speaking, he admits a γένεσις only ὅταν (δὲ) ὅλον pera- 
βάλλῃ μὴ ὑπομένοντος αἰσθητοῦ τινος, While the στέρησις of the Meta- 
physics is here identified with ἀλλοίωσις. The transformations of 
the elements are expressly declared to be γενέσεις in the stricter 
sense. We are now at last in a position to understand the criti- 
cism cited by Mr. Archer-Hind, De Gen. et Corr. 11, 1, 329a, 17: 
καίτοι Kal τοῦτο οὐ καλῶς λέγεται τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον λεγόμενον, GAN ὧν μὲν 
ἀλλοίωσις, ἔστιν οὕτως, ὧν δὲ γένεσις καὶ φθορά, ἀδύνατον ἐκ εἴν ο προσα- 
γορεύεσθαι ἐξ οὗ γέγονεν. καίτοι γέ φησι μακρῷ ἀληθέστατον εἶναι χρυσὸν λέγειν 
ἕκαστον εἶναι. Which may be freely paraphrased as follows: Plato 
has veiled an obscurity in his doctrine by using a case of ἀλλοίωσις 
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to illustrate what is really γένεσις in the strict sense. But the 
Greek language does not apply the ἐξ οὗ directly as a predicate 
to the product of a strict γένεσις. The statement, therefore, that 
“it would be safer to call figures out of gold, gold,” does not help 
us. Whether Aristotle further means that in any case the σχήματα 
would not be gold but golden, οὐκ ἐκεῖνο ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνινον, I cannot say. 
He ought to mean that. 

51 Β λόγῳ δὲ δὴ, etc. Has not the exact force of these words 
been overlooked? Are they not the Platonic expression of Aris- 
totle’s καὶ πρῶτον εἴπωμεν ἔνια περὶ αὐτοῦ λογικῶς, Met. 102g9b, 13? 

51 ( ἀλλὰ μάτην ἑκάστοτε εἶναί τί φαμεν εἶδος ἑκάστου νοητόν, τὸ δὲ οὐδὲν 
ἄρ᾽ ἦν πλὴν λόγος. “ But we talk idly when we speak of an intel- 
ligible idea as actually existent, whereas it was nothing but a con- 
ception.” And in the notes: “By λόγος Plato means a mental 
concept or universal ; the question is in fact between Sokraticism 
and Platonism ; that is to say, between conceptualism and ideal- 
ism.” This is enough to make one despair of Greek philosophy 
ever being intelligently studied among us. The Greeks did not 
use λόγος to denote the antithesis between a mere concept and an 
hypostasis—they used a paronym of νοῦς; cf. Parmenides 132 B 
μὴ τῶν εἰδῶν ἕκαστον ἢ τούτων νόη μα Kal οὐδαμοῦ αὐτῷ προσήκῃ ἐγγίγνεσθαι 
ἄλλοθι ἢ ἐν ψυχαῖς. Diogenes Laertius 7, 1, 61 ἐνν όημα δέ ἐστι φάντασμα 
διανοίας οὔτε τι ὃν οὔτε ποιόν ᾿ ὡσανεὶ δέ τι ὄν, etc. Aetii Plac. 1, 10, 5 
apud Diels Doxog. Graec. p. 3098, 9 οἱ ἀπὸ Ζήνωνος Στωικοὶ ἐννοή- 
ματα ἡμέτερα τὰς ἰδέας ἔφασαν; ibid. p. 318b, 22 νόημα . .. τὸν 
χρόνον, οὐχ ὑπόστασιν. Porphyr. εἰσαγωγή Praefat. αὐτίκα περὶ γενῶν 
τε καὶ εἰδῶν τὸ μὲν εἴτε ὑφέστηκεν εἴτε καὶ ἐν μόναις ψιλαῖς ἐπινοίαις 
κεῖται. Plato’s use of λόγος here is obviously analogous to that in 
Laches 196 C, Euthyd. 286 Ὁ, or Critias 46 Ὁ ὅτι ἄλλως ἕνεκα λόγου 
ἐλέγετο. The distinction between “concept” and “idea,” which 
Mr. Jackson finds in Phaedo 100 A-B sqq., has already been 
criticized by me, Am. J.of Phil. IX, p. 304. The distinction made 
familiar by Coleridge is absolutely without warrant in Plato. This 
is just the fundamental difference between Plato and the “ Pla- 
tonists,” that for him all “ concepts of the understanding,” without 
regard to their dignity, are “ideas,” 

51 D ὅρος ὁρισθείς μέγας is hardly ἃ “great definition,” as our 
editor renders it. It is rather something between a “criterion” 
and an “alternative”; cf. the language of Phileb. 56 Ὁ, Leges 
899 C εἰπόντες ὅρους ἀπαλλαττώμεθα; cf. the parallel reasoning of 
Phaedo 92 D and Polit. 284 D, where, however, the word épos is 
not used. 
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52 A οὔτε αὐτὸ εἰς ἄλλο ποι ἰόν. Our editor notes this as an 
“unmistakable assertion of the solely transcendental existence 
of the ideas.” The difficulties of Parmenides 131 A are in- 
surmountable, he says. “From that time forth παρουσία and 
μέθεξις (in connection with αὐτὰ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη) disappear from 
Plato’s vocabulary ; μίμησις takes their place.” To this amazing 
series of question-begging assertions one can only reply: (1) 
The “transcendence” of the idea is stated quite as strongly 
in Symp. 211 A οὐδέ που ὃν ἐν ἑτέρῳ τινί. (2) The chief difficulty of 
the Parmenides is found in the Republic; cf. 597 C, Tim. 31 A. 
(3) We have not been told by Mr. Jackson what dialogues were 
written “from that time forth.” (4) The phrase καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη is 
not used by Plato, so that it can be grammatically construed as 
the denomination of a class of ideas. (5) παρουσία and μέθεξις 
could not be used by a good Greek stylist of the objects belonging 
to Mr. Jackson’s class of καθ᾽ αὑτὰ εἴδη. Obviously we can speak 
of the “presence” of beauty or goodness informing a thing, but 
we cannot speak of the presence of an ox as lending it “ bovinity.” 
That is to say, Plato cannot, though Dionysodorus can; cf. 
Euthyd. 301 A ἐὰν οὖν, ἔφη, παραγένηταί σοι βοῦς, βοῦς εἶ, καὶ ὅτι νῦν ἐγώ σοι 
πάρειμι Διονυσώδορος εἶ; AS a matter of fact Plato never uses παρουσία 
and μέθεξις except of such terms as “good,” “ true,” “ beautiful,” 
“reality,” “being,” and the like, and he continues so to use them 
till the end. We have no right, therefore, to say that they disap- 
pear from his vocabulary in any sense. In the chief passage for 
the assumed earlier use of παρουσία, Phaedo 100 D, Plato expressly 
SayS: εἴτε παρουσία εἴτε κοινωνία εἴτε ὅπῃ δὴ καὶ ὅπως προσγενομένη, οὐ γὰρ 
ἔτι τοῦτο διισχυρίζομαι, thus betraying the same embarrassment as to 
the proper terminology that we note in Symp. 211 Β ἐκείνου peré- 
xovra τρόπον τινὰ τοιοῦτον, οἷον γιγνομένων Te τῶν ἄλλων, etc., and in Tim. 
51 ΑΒ μεταλαμβάνον δὲ ἀπορώτατά πῃ τοῦ νοητοῦ, etc., in view of which 
last passage it is hard to see how Mr. Archer-Hind can say that 
Aristotle has no right to apply to the ὑποδοχή the term μεταληπτικόν 
in relation to the ideas. (6) As παρουσία and μέθεξις do not disap- 
pear, SO μίμησις and its associates μορφή, παράδειγμα, ἀποβλέπειν, etc., 
do not appear to take the place of rejected terms. Plato throughout 
uses all these terms according to the exigencies of Greek style. 
In the Phaedo itself, when he deals with such objects as are natu- 
rally most conspicuous in the Timaeus, hot and cold, fire and 
snow, he employs μορφή (103 E; cf. Tim. 50 DE, 52 D). The 
language of pattern and copy, artist and designer, is especially 
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appropriate in connection with material things, or with the action 
of a Anutoupyds, be he the A. of the Cratylus 389 B, 389 C, of the Re- 
public 500 D, 596 sqq., or of the Timaeus. On Mr. Jackson’s 
theory of a rigid metaphysical and chronological discrimination of 
these terms, what are the relations of the following passages: 
Politicus 300 C and Repub. 517 D, Sophist 247 A δικαιοσύνης ἕξει 
καὶ παρουσίᾳ, Repub. 509 A τὴν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ ἕξιν, Phaedrus 247 Ὁ 
καθορᾷ μὲν αὕτὴν δικαιοσύνην, etc., 250 A ὅταν τι τῶν ἐκεῖ ὁμοίωμα ἴδωσιν, 
250 B εἰκόνες, Philebus 62 A αὐτῆς δικαιοσύνης taken with 61 E and 
59 C.—Cratyl. 439-40, Theaetet. 157 D, Politicus 285-6. Do 
these passages imply ideas of good and justice, etc., or are they 
λόγῳ μάτην ? 

52 Β ὀνειροπολοῦμεν βλέποντες. Note the hyperbaton of βλέποντες, 
intended, I think, to yield the oxymoron of “ἃ waking dream,” 
though construed with πρὸς 6; cf. Rep. 476 CD. 

52 C ὡς εἰκόνι μὲν, etc. Mr. Archer-Hind’s ingenious suggestion 
that by a σχῆμα πρὸς τὸ σημαινόμενον we are to construe ἑαυτῆς with 
αὐτὸ-τοῦτο-ἐφ- ᾧ- γέγονεν == παράδειγμα, will probably find favor. I 
cannot accept it: (1) Because I cannot credit Plato with such a 
portentous phrase. (2) Because the force of οὐδ᾽, ‘‘not even,” is 
thus ignored. (3) Because the sense yielded is unsatisfactory. The 
difficulty is, I fear, insoluble by strict logic. The general meaning 
is that an image deriving no reality from its model must get all its 
reality from its medium. But does Plato confine himself, as he 
logically should, to phaenomena or things considered as copies of 
the ideas? Or in generalizing his thought has he confused the 
logic of his sentence by insinuating his favorite and familiar notion 
of images in water or mirrors, which are copies of copies? (cf. 
the language of Rep. 510 E-511 A). Such inconsistencies are 
natural in these transcendental matters, as e. g. supra 29 A, where 
the Demiurgus looks πρὸς τὸ γεγονός when by hypothesis no γεγονός 
exists. On the former alternative we must translate: ‘that to an 
image it belongs, seeing that not even that which it was made to 
represent (Zeller, op. cit. p. 603, ‘‘ Das Wesen zu dessen Darstel- 
lung sie dient”; for ἐφ 6, cf. Rep. 477 D-478 E, and Parmen. 147 
E) belongs to it,’ but it is ever the fleeting semblance of another,” 
etc., understanding εἰκών as subject of φέρεται. This rendering 
may be supported by Parmenides 133 DE, where the relation of 
the “ possessive genitive” is said not to obtain between the ideas 


1 Should we read αὐτῆς with Stephanus? cf. 29 Β περί τε εἰκόνος καὶ περὶ τοῦ 
παραδείγματος αὐτῆς. 
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and their ὁμώνυμα in this world. The thought here may be that 
while the images are “of” the ideas, the ideas are not in any 
sense “of” or belonging to the images; cf. Aristotle’s precious 
distinction that the slave is “of” the master, but the master not 
“of” the slave. 

On the second alternative we may conceive Plato, by a natural 
inconsistency, to be speaking of images twice removed, reflections 
in water whose very models are in turn only fleeting phantasms 
of the ideas. On this supposition that φέρεται declares the models 
of the εἰκόνες to be in their turn only phantasms, we might read ἑαυτοῦ 
for ἑαυτῆς. I should feel certain of this rendering but for the 
parallelism of érépou—rwos and ἐν ἑτέρῳ rwi, which makes it probable 
that εἰκών is the subject of φέρεται. 

52 C ὡς ἕως ἄν τι τὸ μὲν ἄλλο 7H, τὸ δὲ ἄλλο, etc. “So long as one 
thing is one and another thing is other, neither of them shall come 
to be in the other so that the same becomes at once one and two.” 
Our editor, with Jowett, takes the two things to be the idea and 
the image, and eagerly proclaims the passage to be a repudiation 
of the “earlier” doctrine of παρουσία. But the context shows that 
the two things are the idea and space (cf. Zeller ubi supra, pp. 
617 and 631). The argument runs: We blindly assert that that 
which is in no place is nothing. But right reason points out that 
while the εἰκών, having no reality of its own, must exist in a 
medium, the true being has no need of such derived reality, and, 
indeed, so long as the ideas and space are distinct entities, one 
of them cannot be in the other. Our editor’s interpretation makes 
the argument run: Men blindly assert that everything must be in 
some place or be nothing. This is true of the image which has 
no inherent reality, but is not true of the idea—/or so long as the 
idea and the image are distinct entities, neither of them can be in 
the other—a foeda inconsequentia, 

53 Ὁ κατὰ τὸν per’ ἀνάγκης εἰκότα Xoyov. “ The probable account 
which is concerned with necessity.” I do not think this is the 
meaning. Plato characteristically tries to suggest to the reader 
that, though his statements are, strictly speaking, only εἰκότα, there 
is a kind of logical inevitableness in his method that makes them 
provisionally, and in default of something better, necessary and 
true; cf. 56 B κατὰ τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον καὶ κατὰ τὸν εἰκότα, 68 B μήτε τινὰ 
ἀνάγκην μήτε τὸν εἰκότα λὄγον. 

53 E. This passage, wrongly rendered by Jowett and Martin, 
is given correctly here, all but the last sentence. The clue to the 
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meaning is found in the deliberately teleological form of expres- 
sion. We cannot admit that the four elements are not the fairest 
simple natural bodies. Now, all bodies are constructed from the 
elementary triangles. If, then, we find the four prettiest combi- 
nations of these triangles that will meet the physical conditions 
we shall have solved our problem. Hence he concludes: τοῦτ᾽ 
οὖν προθυμητέον τὰ διαφέροντα κάλλει σωμάτων τέτταρα γένη συναρμόσασθαι 
καὶ φάναι τὴν τούτων ἡμᾶς φύσιν ἱκανῶς εἰληφέναι, “ΤῊΪ5, then, must 
be our effort to put together [out of the triangles] the prettiest 
kinds of bodies to the number of four, and then assert that we 
have grasped the nature of them [namely, the four elements, cf. 
τούτων just above in same sense] sufficiently.” Our editor trans- 
lates: We must do our diligence then to put together these four 
kinds of bodies most excellent in beauty, and so we shall say we 
have a full comprehension of their nature.” But this rendering 
fails to bring out the distinction between the four elements and 
the four ideal constructions deliberately devised to meet the con- 
ditions of (1) conformity with phaenomena, (2) of maximum of 
attainable beauty. τὰ διαφέροντα, etc., cannot be construed “ ¢hese 
four kinds of bodies,” etc., nor can τούτων be referred to them. 

54 B. The note on the “extreme ἀήθεια of Plato’s theory” 
should at least mention Zeller’s assertion (op. cit. II 1, p. 674) that 
the correlation of the four elements with the four geometrical 
solids is taken from Philolaus. 

55 A ὅλου περιφεροῦς διανεμητικὸν, etc., is not “dividing z¢s whole 
surface into four equal and similar parts,” but dividing the surface 
of the circumscribed sphere ; cf. Martin ad loc. 

55 D ταύτῃ ords does not mean “if he stopped short there,” 
but either “taking up this position” (cf. Campbell on Theaetet. 
171 Ὁ, and Parmen. 130 D ὅταν ταύτῃ στῶ), or “ pausing to reflect 
on this view.” ἵστημι is constantly used by both Plato and Aris- 
totle to denote the checking of the mind either to consider an 
ἀπορία or grasp a fixed idea amid the flux of sense. 

57 B ἐὰν δ᾽ εἰς αὐτὰ ἴη. I think both grammar and context require 
us to read εἰς aird, an emendation proposed by me a few years 
ago. This will appear if we examine the argument of 57 AB and 
note the balanced parallelism of the language. Beginning ὧδε yap 
δὴ (56 E), Plato supposes air or water to be caught and cut up 
by a mass of fire. Earth is excluded by hypothesis, οὐ yap εἰς 
ἄλλο ye εἶδος ἔλθοι ποτ᾽ ἄν 56 D, and hence ξυστὰν μὲν εἰς τὴν ἐκείνου 
φύσιν cannot be used of it. On this supposition (1) the water or 
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air may become fire, εἰς τὴν ἐκείνου φύσιν, when conflict ceases ; or, 
(2) εἰς ἄλλο τι γιγνόμενον, water may recombine as water or change 
to air, and air may recombine to air or change to water, when the 
conflict may continue. The parallel alternative hypothesis is that 
the σμικρότερα elements are caught ἐν τοῖς μείζοσι. The only pos- 
sible, or at least plausible examples of this, and the only cases 
Plato’s language shows he contemplates, would be air in water 
and fire in air. Then, on this supposition (1) ξυνίστασθαι μὲν 
ἐθέλοντα εἰς τὴν τοῦ κρατοῦντος ἰδέαν (cf. (1) above), the air becomes 
water or the fire air and the conflict ceases; or (2) reading, as I 
propose, ἐὰν δ᾽ εἰς αὑτὰ iy, the air or fire recombine in their own 
form, and the conflict continues. Air in water either recombines 
as air or becomes water. If it recombines as air the conflict is 
maintained with the water, or perhaps with fire from without. 
Fire in air either reunites as fire or becomes air. If it reunites as 
fire the conflict is maintained with the air, or perhaps with water 
approaching. The parallelism with (2) above is exact, only 
instead of cis ἄλλο τι γιγνόμενον We have εἰς αὑτὰ iy, because in (2) above 
the air or water may either become fire, or return into themselves, 
or pass the one into the other. But the conditions of (2) here 
allow fire in air or air in water only the choice of returning into 
themselves or passing into the element by which they are sur- 
rounded. Non datur tertium. The concinnity of this parallelism 
is wholly lost if we read εἰς αὐτὰ, and render ‘if they assail the 
others.” Nor can any good reason be assigned for the triangular 
contest then implied by καὶ τῶν ἄλλων τι ξυνιὸν γενῶν μάχηται. Lastly, 
εἰς abrd iS grammatically much more plausible than εἰς αὐτά, Stall- 
baum’s examples of εἴς τινα ἰέναι for “assail” are all doubtful, and 
admit, I think, of discrimination; cf. Symp. 219 E orpareta—eis 
Ποτίδαιαν, and Xen. Mem. IV 5, 14 ἔδραμον εἰς τοὺς πολεμίου. The 
best example that my reading supplies, Herod. VII 103 καὶ ἴοιεν 
ἀναγκαζόμενοι μάστιγι ἐς πλεῦνας, is not quite satisfactory. On the 
other hand, εἴς τι ἰέναι OF γίγνεσθαι and similar expressions are con- 
stantly used by Plato and Aristotle in the sense of “pass into,” 
“change to,” etc.; cf. Tim. 52 A, 49 C, 56 DE, 57 A, 84 C, 64 E 
ἐπὶ, 65 A, Phaedr. 249 B, Phaedo 87 A, Repub. 434 D, Republic 
497 B εἰς τὸ ἐπιχώριον φιλεῖ κρατούμενον ἰέναι, Ar. Met. 1055a, 7; 
Phileb. 32 B τὴν δ᾽ εἰς τὴν αὑτῶν οὐσίαν ὅδον. This last passage, taken 
with such expressions as Tim. 32 C εἰς ταὐτὸν αὑτῷ ξυνελθὸν, and 59 
A cis ταὐτὸν αὑτῷ ξυνίσταται, brings us very near the reading pro- 
posed here. 
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58 A ἐπειδὴ συμπεριέλαβε is, of course, not “when it had embraced,” 
but “since it has” (and does). 

58 Ὁ διὰ τὸ μετέχον εἶναι τῶν γενῶν τῶν ὕδατος ὅσα σμικρά, ἀνίσων ὄντων. 
γενῶν does not mean primarily the “corpuscles ” of water, as Mr. 
Archer-Hind thinks, but the kinds of water resulting from the 
different sizes of the corpuscles, or rather, triangles; cf. 57 CD. 
The great sub-class of “liquid” water is composed chiefly of the 
smaller kinds. ἀνίσων ὄντων may well be a parenthetical genitive 
absolute; cf. 82 A ἐπειδὴ γένη πλείονα ἑνὸς ὄντα rvyydve. For the rest 
Plato is by no means consistent in using εἶδος for the four elements 
and γένος for their “kinds”; cf. 57 C, 58 A, 58 Ὁ, 60 B γῆς δὲ εἴδη, 
61 C, 61 D, 66 D, 82 A. 

58 E. Martin merely queries whether Plato supposed the fire 
to dilate the triangles. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Archer-Hind 
seems to have construed the French very hastily ; cf. my notes 
on 41 D and 88 A. 

59 C τὴν τῶν εἰκότων μύθων μεταδιώκοντα ἰδέαν. Not “following the 
outline of our probable account,” but “aiming (only) at proba- 
bility in our discourse,” lit. “following the type of probable 
words.” 

60 Β μέχρι φύσεως. Our editor is the first to publish a correct 
explanation of these words, which are sadly misconceived by 
Jowett and others. 

60 B-61 C. The summary, p. 219, is wrong in saying that 
water predominates in glass and earth in wax, but the translation, 
61 C, corrects the error. 

60 C ἀλύτως ὕδατι. Our editor rightly construes these words 
together, correcting Jowett and Martin. 

61 B. Mr. Archer-Hind’s conjecture, τοῦθ᾽ ὕδωρ for πῦρ ἀέρα 
should be received into the text. 

61 C. σχήματα gives, I think, better grammar and sense than 
σχήμασι. The syntax is analogous to 47 E. The meaning is that 
the σχήματα in their various modifications have been exhibited as 
εἴδη. Ibid. τὰ δὲ πλέον ὕδατος, etc. The translation is right, but 
the summary, p. 219, by an error of inadvertence, makes water 
predominate in glass, earth in wax. 

61 C πρῶτον μὲν οὖν ὑπάρχειν αἴσθησιν δεῖ τοῖς λεγομένοις ἀεί. “‘ First 
we must assign to all the ‘substances we have described the 
property of causing sensation.” So also Zeller (op. cit. p. 679). 
αἴσθησιν ὑπάρχειν in this sense is justified by αἴσθησιν σχῇ Laws 894 
A, but this rendering does not take account of ἀεὶ or the present 
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participle. Translate rather: ‘In all we are going to say the 
existence of sensation must be assumed ”; cf. 53 B ὡς det τοῦτο λεγό- 
μενον ὑπαρχέτω, and λεγόμενα in 53 (Ὁ. 

61 D. This passage, sadly mangled by Jowett, Stallbaum, and 
Martin, is nearly right here. ἵνα οὖν ἑξῆς τὰ παθήματα λέγηται τοῖς 
γένεσιν does not mean “in order that the properties of the several 
elements may be discussed in due order,” but “in order that we 
may take up the παθήματα next in order after the γένη (i. 6. without 
interposing the discussion of the mortal soul, etc., logically 
required). For this use of ἑξῆς cf. 27 E τὸ δ᾽ ἑξῆς δὴ τούτοισι. 

63 A ἐν οἷς ὄντα, etc., does not mean “and under what conditions 
we use them,” etc., but “from what sphere or domain where they 
really are we have been led by custom (and analogy) to transfer 
them,” etc.; cf. ἐν ᾧ---ἐκεῖθεν 49 E and 37 C; cf. 67 E ἐν ἄλλῳ γένει 
τὰ αὐτὰς 90 in substance Martin, whom our editor seems to have 
overlooked. Below, Martin’s “en posant les principes suivants” 
is much better than “on the following hypothesis.” 

63 E. There is no reason for translating παθημάτων “ conditions ” 
here. 

64 A. The exact force of this passage has, I think, been 
missed hitherto. Plato says he now will take up as last of the 
κοινά pleasure and pain, both as connected with the sensations 
already discussed and as involved in the special senses. The treat- 
ment of the special senses, except in so far as they involve pleasure 
and pain, is continued in the next chapter, 65 B. The Greek indi- 
cates this, but our editor’s version, I think, does not. He ignores 
the force of καὶ before λύπας. Translate, not “that is the cause of 
pleasure and pain accompanying the sensations which we have 
discussed ; and also the affections which produce sensation by 
means of the separate bodily organs and which involve attendant 
pains and pleasure,” but “the cause of pleasure and pain in the 
affections we have discussed and (in the) affections which pro- 
ducing sensation through the special organs involve also attendant 
pains and pleasures.” The affections of the special senses do not 
all or always involve attendant pains and pleasures, as Plato goes 
on to show. 

64 B ἀναμιμνῃσκόμενοι τὸ τῆς εὐκινήτου τε καὶ δυσκινήτου φύσεως ὅτι 
διειλόμεθα ἐν τοῖς πρόσθεν is not “recollecting how we defined above 
the source of mobility and immobility,” but simply “bearing in mind 
our former distinction between the mobile and immobile nature.” 
This distinction plays a great part in Platonism, especially in ethics; 
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cf. Repub. 503 C, Polit. 306 E-307 AB, Theaetet. 194-5, Polit. 
311 A, and Protag. 349 E, quoted as key-note to John Morley’s 
Voltaire, and his statement suggested by Plato that “the cardinal 
element of character is the speed at which its energies move.” ἐν 
τοῖς πρόσθεν refers to 61 E-62 BC rather than to 55 B. 

64 C τὸ πρῶτον πάθος, etc., is needed as subject of πάρέσχε, and 
must be “ understood ”’ with διαδιδόντων ; cf. infra on 82 A. 

65 B ἰδίοις μέρεσιν. More than “separate parts”; cf. Theaetet. 
185 A, 186 Ὁ ὄργανον ἴδιον. The κοινά of the Theaetetus, however, 
are conceptions of the mind. Below, for use of δρώντων cf. 64 E, 
62 B, Theaetet. 160 C τὸ ἐμὲ ποιοῦν, and Ar. Met. 1o1ob, 34 ἃ ποιεῖ 
τὴν αἴσθησιν. 

65 D. Construe ῥυπτικὰ with τούτων 

66 ΑΒ. This “ portentous sentence” can, I think, be cured by 
reading ἐχόντων, as our editor suggests, and by inserting re after 
περιτεινόμενα (66 B). ἃ d)—xadapas is an explanatory parenthesis. 
ἃ δὴ ΞΞΞ ἅτε, as often. The following infinitives, γενέσθαι, etc., will 
then have the same construction as the preceding περιπίπτειν and 
ἀπεργάζεσθαι. 

68 Β. “παρασχόμενον scripsi,” says our editor, and adds in a 
note: “Stallbaum, accepting μιγνυμένου, oddly enough retains παρα- 
σχομένῃ." Here, as elsewhere, he does injustice to Stallbaum by 
failing to distinguish between text and notes. Stallbaum expressly 
says: ‘‘deinde pro παρασχομένῃ haud dubie de conjectura Lindavii 
reponi oportet παρασχόμενον.᾽᾽ 

68 D τὰ πολλὰ εἰς ἐν ξυγκεραννύναι, etc. It is a mistake to refer this 
to the problem of ἐν καὶ πολλά in cognition. In 83 C and elsewhere, 
man is quite competent to this problem. It is the creation of one 
out of many, etc., that Plato reserves to God; cf. Sympos. 191 Ὁ. 
His feeling is analogous to that of the Xenophontic Socrates when 
he asks if men expect to control the weather by knowledge of 
its causes. 

69 D. The translation is excellent. Is there any authority for 
making εὐπαράγωγον active, or for rendering λύπας ἀγαθῶν φυγάς, “ pains 
that scare good things away”? The note on 86 E seems to imply 
that pains scare good things away because they bring evil on the 
soul, but the σπεύδων τὸ μὲν ἑλεῖν ἀκαίρως τὸ δὲ φυγεῖν Of 86 C is more 
to the point, and favors the other rendering; cf. Leges 792 C ὁ 
μὲν yap ἐμὸς δὴ λόγος οὔθ᾽ HOovds φησι δεῖν διώκειν τὸν ὀρθὸν βίον οὔτ᾽ αὖ τὸ 
παράπαν φεύγειν τὰς λύπας. 

70 Β κατέστησαν. Not “made into the guardhouse,” but “ placed 
in the guardhouse”’; cf. 71 B. 
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73 A τὴν τῶν ἐντέρων γένεσιν ; cf. 76 E, 75 D φύσιν τοῦ προσώπου, 75 
A, 70 C, 71 A, 47 Β φιλοσοφίας γένος, 75 Β, 76 A, 76 C. For other 
pleonasms cf. 25 E δαιμονίως ἐκ τινὸς τύχης, 26 E, 31 A μεθ᾽ ἑτέρου 
δεύτερον, 31 B, 38 C, 66 E, 59 A πεπηγὸς εἶναι γένος, 70 C, 77 B ἐν 
δίκῃ ὀρθότατα. 

74 A. τῇ θατέρου must, I think, be hopelessly corrupt. Mr. 
Jackson’s interpretation that θάτερον is plurality, and the joints 
represent the principle of plurality in the bones, is more ingenious 
than convincing. 

74 Β ἕξιν. This seems an anticipation of the Stoic specialized 
sense of ἕξις. 

75 A τὸ περὶ; cf. 24 B, 46 A, 56C, 67 C, 80 A, 74 E, 79 E, 
80 D, 81 E. 

75 D τῶν ἀναγκαίων καὶ τῶν ἀρίστων. The dvayxaioy is contrasted 
with the ἀγαθὸν in Plato as the condicio sine qua non of a desired 
end; cf. Tim. 70 E, Republic 347 C, 493 C, where Jowett is mis- 
leading, and the pregnant use of the adverb ἀναγκαίως Tim. 69 D, 
Leges 757 E, and Republic 527 A γελοίως τε καὶ ἀναγκαίως, where 
commentators do not seem to understand that it refers to the 
necessity (cf. 511 AC) geometers are under of employing the 
inferior intellectual method, and not at all to the ludicrous neces- 
sity of “il faut vivre” so strangely introduced by Jowett. 

77 B στραφέντι δ᾽ αὐτῷ ἐν ἑαυτῷ: Our editor repeats the usual 
wrong rendering of these words, which was long since corrected 
by Zeller (op. cit. p. 731). Translate: for it ever remains passive 
to all sensations, and its generation has not granted to it to turnin 
and revolve upon itself, and repelling motion from without to use 
its own motion, and getting some perception of its own nature to 
reflect on its own concernings. The idiomatic use of the parti- 
ciple στραφέντι, to which the force of the negative must be extended, 
is analogous to though not identical with that in Virgil’s nec 
dextrae erranti deus afuit. A closer parallel is Rep. 582 B τῷ δὲ 
φιλοκερδεῖ ὅπῃ πέφυκε τὰ ὄντα μανθάνοντι τῆς ἡδονῆς ταύτης ws γλυκεῖά ἐστιν 
οὐκ ἀνάγκη γεύεσθαι, etc. For the rest this is not a matter of opinion. 
Plato’s use of phrases like ‘revolve in and upon itself,” “use 
its own motions,” etc., leaves no room for doubt. They always 
refer to the higher activities of intelligence and its allies, and could 
not possibly be employed to disparage the passivity of plants; cf. 
supra 34 A, 36 E, and infra 89 E ὅτι τὸ μὲν αὐτῶν ἐν ἀργίᾳ διάγον καὶ 
τῶν ἑαυτοῦ κινήσεων ἡσυχίαν ἄγον ἀσθενέστατον, etc., which shows that to 
“use its own motion” is an attribute of the active intelligence. 
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For the thought in παιδευθέντα above cf. Theaetet. 167 B and 
Bacon’s Georgics of the Mind. 

77 C-80. Mr. Archer-Hind, with the aid of the Greek original 
of the Commentary of Galen, published in 1848, claims to have 
improved on his predecessors’ treatment of the theory of respira- 
tion. 

80 B εὐφροσύνην. Cf. Protag. 337 Β ἡμεῖς τ᾽ ad of ἀκούοντες μάλιστ᾽ 
ἂν οὕτως εὐφραινοίμεθα, ody ἡδοίμεθα. Ἡδονή, χαρά and εὐφροσύνη are 
progressive in dignity. The Stoics allowed χαρά to their sage; cf. 
Diog. Laert. VII 1, 116 καὶ τὴν μὲν χαρὰν ἐναντίαν φασὶν εἶναι τῇ ἡδονῇ 
οὖσαν εὔλογον ἔπαρσιν. Plato (Phileb. 33 Β) rejects χαίρειν of God. 
Hence, εὐφρανθείς Tim. 37 C, and εὐφραινόμενοι Leges 739 Ὁ. Aris- 
totle is less scrupulous: ὁ θεὸς ἀεὶ μίαν καὶ ἁπλῆν χαίρει ἡδονήν Nic. 
Eth. 7, 14. 

81 A ἡ φορὰ---ἣν τὸ ξυγγενὲς πᾶν φέρεται. Cf. Epin. 988 C. The 
Timaeus affects cognate, adverbial, and “inner” accusatives; cf. 
76 C, 426, 40 B, 87 C, 71 E, 60C, 50 Ὁ, and cf. the genitives 
in 34 A, 50 D, 47 B Gy... τυφλωθείς, 20 A, and the dative in 87 Ὁ 
with acc. in 87 E. 

81 C τρέφουσα ἐκ πολλῶν ὁμοίων. Aristotle’s real reason, I think, for 
saying that Plato has treated οὔτε περὶ ἀλλοιώσεως οὔτε περὶ αὐξήσεως 
τίνα τρόπον ὑπάρχουσι τοῖς πράγμασιν, is that Plato fails to explain that 
ἔστι μὲν yap ὡς τὸ ὅμοιον ὁμοίῳ αὐξάνεται ἔστι δ᾽ ὡς ἀνομοίῳ (De Gen. et 
Corr. I 5), and appears to be unaware of the further exquisite 
distinction that “ growth is the accession of potentially guantified 
flesh, while nutrition is the accession of potential flesh” (ibid. in 
fine). 

82 A. Our editor, mainly after Martin, explains correctly a 
passage bungled by Stallbaum and Jowett. Grammar and con- 
cinnity, I think, require us to read προσλαμβάνον. The article τὸ is 
certainly needed with jj προσῆκον, and could hardly be spared from 
προσλαμβάνειν. The participial construction τὸ μὴ προσῆκον ἕκαστον 
ἑαυτῷ προσλαμβάνον is perfectly simple, and parallel with μετάστασις 
νων γιγνομένη above; cf. similarly with παρέχειν 64 C, 65 A, and for 
thought cf. Symp. 188. 

82 Β. Construe ἐκτὸς with τούτων. 

82 C τὰ πλεῖστα ἧπερ τὰ πρόσθεν, etc. This can hardly mean that 
the majority of ailments are due to defects of the πρῶται ξυστάσεις. 
What Plato says is that of the ailments connected with the δεύτεραι 
ξυστάσεις some are due, like those of the former class, to πλεονεξία 
(cf. Leges 906 C), but the severest to a reversal of the true order 
of generation. So Zeller, op. cit. p. 733. 
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82 D “τὸ δ᾽ ad answers ἅμα μὲν." “Dein isti ἅμα μὲν nihil in 
sequentibus respondet,” Stallbaum. ἅμα μὲν obviously is answered 
by αὐτό re; cf. Herod. 8, 51 ἅμα μὲν . .. πρὸς δὲ καὶ αὐτοὶ. τὸ δ᾽ αὖ 
follows up τὸ δὲ above; cf. my note on the particles, A. J. P., 1X 
409 (note), and τὸ δ᾽ αὖ after a succession of τὸ δὲ 83 (Ὁ. 

82 D διὰ τὴν πυκνότητα τῶν ὀστῶν διηθούμενον. Can it be that Mr. 
Archer-Hind has, like Stallbaum (per ossium densitatem) and 
Martin (a travers la substance), ignored the difference between the 
genitive and the accusative? cf. 59 B, 60 B. 

83 ( ἄξιον ἐπωνυμίας ; cf. διαφανῆ 60 A, Repub. 554 ACD, 445 Ὁ, 
Sophist 229 D. 

83 (Ὁ τὸ δ᾽ ad. The anacoluthon favors perspicuity by putting 
the main thought first. This is a constant feature of the Timaeus ; 
cf. 30 Ὁ, 37 E, 40 C, 29 B, 41 C, 69 B, etc., hence the frequency 
of pendent constructions, accusative absolutes and the like. 

83 Ὁ. Ought we not to read νέον for νέου ὃ 

84 A καὶ μηκέτι αὐτὸ ἐξ ἰνῶν ἅμα καὶ νεύρων. Our editor accepts 
Lindau’s ἅμα for αἷμα, and emends αὖ τὸ to αὐτὸς, This is possible, 
but the Vulgate can be defended. αὖ does not usually introduce 
an antithesis in the Timaeus. The substance spoken of is αἷμα, 
indirectly at least (82 CD). If Plato had had in mind Aristotle’s 
two kinds of ives he would have indicated it. The reading of 
Schneider in the Didot edition is plausible: μηκέτι αὖ τὸ ἐξ ἐκείνων 
(sc. σαρκῶν) αἷμα καὶ νεύρων. 

84 E ἅ δὴ. Stephanus is offended by ἅ with following ra, and 
rewrites the passage. Stailbaum’s instances, Gorg. 483 A, Protag. 
313 A, etc., are not in point. 43 C αἵ δὴ is similar, but there is no 
article. An easy emendation would be #, which is in place in 
etymologies and explanations of verbal usage; cf. 61 D # πῦρ 
θερμὸν λέγομεν, and Cratyl. 409 D κατὰ τίνα τρόπον καλεῖται ; cf. Thucyd. 
I 101 ἧ καὶ Μεσσήνιοι ἐκλήθησαν οἱ πάντες. 

86 Β ξυμβαίνει γιγνόμενα. This phrase seems to have been one 
of the mannerisms of Plato’s “later” style; cf. Phileb. 42 Ὁ, Leges 
682 D, 867 E, 874 E. It is crudely imitated by the writer of the 
Seventh Epistle. 328 A ξυμβῆναι γενομένους and 330 C bis. 

86 B τὸ μὲν μανίαν τὸ δὲ ἀμαθίαν. Plato’s use of these terms can 
be traced a little further. The ἀμαθία of the Sophist, which is 
ignorance plus conceit of knowledge, receives an ethical connota- 
tion, as (1) the atheist’s conceit of knowledge (Leges 886 B; cf. 
881 A), (2) as ignorance of the saving truth of the Republic that 
virtue is happiness (cf. Leges 734 B), or as the supreme folly of 
not conforming the will to that knowledge (Leges 689 AB); cf. 
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Leges 886 BC, where two causes of wrong-doing are assigned: 
ἀκράτεια ἡδονῶν = μανία (cf. 888 A), and ἀμαθία τις μάλα χαλεπή, that is, 
atheism which is called νόσος 888 B. 

86 C τὸ μὲν ἑλεῖν .. . τὸ δὲ φυγεῖν. Not “grasp the one or shun 
the other,” but, with Martin, “‘suivre tel objet, ou de fuir tel autre.” 

86 D ἀκράτεια καὶ ὄνειδος. The text has already been suspected 
by Zeller, who conjectures κατ᾽ ὄνειδος, Op. cit. p. 719. The slight 
pleonasm is perfectly natural; cf. Ast. s. v. 

86 D κακὸς μὲν yap ἑκὼν οὐδείς. Ethical not metaphysical conside- 
rations must be called in to explain Plato’s position towards free 
will. Plato was logically a consistent determinist as far as his 
instinct as a moral teacher allowed. He feels, with a great modern 
necessitarian, that it is well to look upon the actions of other men 
as necessitated, on our own as free. Hence, as a theologian he 
Says αἰτία ἑλομένου, and as a poet, “Love virtue, she alone is free” 
(ἀρετὴ δὲ ἀδέσποτον Rep. 617 E), in spite of the inevitableness of 
Aristotle’s objection that virtue and vice must be equally free or 
necessitated. 

Similar inconsistencies can be pointed out in the materialistic 
school of determinists, from Lucretius (De Rerum Natura III 
319-322) to Diderot. 

Above κακὸς κακῶς δοξάζεται, κακῶς Should not be omitted. It is 
characteristic of the unctuous style of the Timaeus to qualify with 
seeming pleonasm the state of mind that accompanies the accept- 
ance or rejection of certain opinions; cf. 30 A ὀρθότατα, 31 A, 49 Ὁ 
αἰσχυνεῖταί τις ἑαυτὸν, 62 D, 55 C ἐμμελῶς ἀποροῖ. 

87 A οὕτω κακῶς παγέντων. ‘‘ These vicious conditions ” is vague. 
The meaning is: the physical organization (temperament) of 
men being so vicious; cf. 82 C ξυμπαγέντος. The participle alone 
in genitive absolute is frequent in the Timaeus; cf. 47 A ἰδόντων, 
19 A, 64 E, 42 E,58D(?),41 C (Ὁ). Below, πολιτεῖαι κακαί ; cf. Leges 
832 B ras οὐ πολιτείας ἔγωγε αἰτίας εἶναί φημι. 

87 Β φυτεύοντας. Not “those who train,” but simply the parents ; 
cf. 6 φυτεύσας πατὴρ Soph. O. T. 793. The translation here, as in 
18 D, misses the familiar Greek antithesis of φύσις and τροφή, nature 
and nurture (cf. Repub. 451 C). Parents are responsible for the 
constitutions as well as for the training of their offspring ; cf. Rep. 
417 E of valetudinarians καὶ ἔκγονα αὐτῶν ὡς τὸ εἰκὸς ἕτερα τοιαῦτα 
φυτεύειν. 

88 A fevuara. Fluxes, not chills. Ibid. τ᾽ αναντία αἰτιᾶσθαι. 
Schneider’s reading, τὰ dvaira, is tempting. The thought is that 
of Rep. 407 C καὶ idiyyous ὑποπτεύουσα καὶ αἰτιωμένη ἐκ φιλοσοφίας 
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ἐγγίγνεσθα. In the note, Martin’s “les qualités de l’4me ne 
sauraient jamais étre ni devenir trop belles,” does not mean, as 
our editor seems to think, “they ought never to be trop belles,” 
but “it is impossible for them to be trop belles.” As the expres- 
sion occurs, however, not in Martin’s statement of the Platonic 
view, but in his own protest against it, one error corrects the other. 
For the rest, Martin is right to the extent that a modern contem- 
plates with more complacency than Plato did a soul that o’erin- 
forms its tenement of clay. 

88 B μήτε τὴν ψυχὴν ἄνευ σώματος κινεῖν. This seems to have 
become proverbial; cf. Sallust, Cat. 8, Ingenium nemo sine cor- 
pore exercebat. 

89 B τοῦ re γένους ξύμπαντος. This is not necessarily an assertion 
that the ‘species wears out.” It may mean only that there is a 
maximum fixed for all members of a species generally, as well as 
a special limit for each member. 

89 C παιδαγωγεῖν. The contrast between this and Repub. 406 A 
is one of the strongest in all Plato. 

90 A δαίμονα ; cf. Diog. Laert. VII 53; Marcus Aurelius V 27 
and passim ; Pope’s “με God within the mind”; Matthew Arnold, 
Palladium ; Swinburne, Preface to “ Songs before Sunrise.” 

90 C θεραπεία dé δὴ παντὶ, etc. Not “the care of this is the same 
for every man,” but “ there is one general principle for the proper 
care of anything, viz.” It is a general proposition to be followed 
by specific application; cf. Phaedr. 237 Β περὶ mavrés ὦ παῖ 
pia ἀρχὴ. 

ΟἹ Ὁ παρὰ τὴν ὥραν. Is there any authority for rendering παρὰ 
“beyond” here? I think we must render, with Schneider, per 
magnam maturae aetatis partem; or, with Martin, “malgré la 
saison venue ”; cf. παρὰ καιρόν. 

92 A οἱ peramAdrrovres ... δίκην. This is the doctrine of the 
ῥᾳστώνη ἐπιμελείας θεοῖς τῶν πάντων (Laws 903 E εἰ μὲν yap πρὸς τὸ ὅλον ἀεὶ 
βλέπων πλάττοι τις μετασχηματίζων τὰ πάντα), whereby soul always 
seeks its own level (cf. 904 E). 

92 C εἰκὼν τοῦ ποιητοῦ. This reading had already been admitted 
to the text by the Firmin Didot edition. Epinomis 984 A might 
be quoted in its favor. I do not think it right, but it is useless to 
argue the question further. As Mr. Archer-Hind says: “ The 
word ποιητοῦ must necessarily be unintelligible to any student of 
the dialogue who had not arrived at some such conclusion about 
the nature of the δημιουργὸς as that which I have done my best 
to defend.” PAUL SHOREY. 


